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FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 
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60 CONCERTS FROM COAST TO COAST 


PLAY IT YOURSELF! The very same 
Lowrey Organ featured by Fred Waring 


is now on display at your nearby Lowrey 
Organ Studio. 
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Christmas Music 
ORGAN 
D. H. WILLIAMS 


Carol Prelude on “Bring a Torch.” 
Carol Prelude on “God Rest You.” 
M. WHITNEY 
Joy to the World. 
G. VALENTINI 
Christmas Pastale 
J. BRAHMS 
A Lovely Rose. 
Cc. L. DPAQUIN 
Noel. 
€. BLACK 
Silent Night. 
S. WRIGHT 
Carol] Prelude on “Greensleeves. 
Vv. THOMSON 


Pastoral on a Christmas Plainsong 


” 


Price 75¢ each 


SONGS 


M. CALDWELL 
Carol of the Little King (Med.) 
Cc. BLACK 
In the Sky (High) 
H. LIPSCOMB 
Brightest and Best (Kentucky Folk 
Hymn) (High or Med.) 
D. H. WILLIAMS 
In the Bleak Midwinter (High) 
R. H. FRYXELL 
\ Vision (Med.) 


Price 60¢ each 


THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY, INC. 
Agents for Novello & Co., Ltd., London 
Agents for Bornemann Editions, Paris 
159 East 48th St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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Editorially Speaking 


T this season of the year it is customary to 

emphasize the approach of Christmas, and 
in the field of music this is particularly logical, 
for the Yuletide is almost unique in its wide 
variety of carols, hymns and other musical ex- 
pressions of good wili. This issue of Music Jour- 
nal, the only one of the year covering a period 
of two months, almost automatically pays con- 
siderable attention to Christmas music, with 
some mention of Thanksgiving Day as well. 

At least we can assure our readers that the 
seasonal articles in this double number are defi- 
nitely off the beaten track. We can even boast 
of being one publication that avoids the annual 
retelling of how Silent Night came to be written. 
The distinguished musicologist, Dr. Paul Nettl, 
refers to this most famous of traditional hymns 
in his scholarly discussion of the backgrounds of 
Christmas music, but confines himself to ana- 
lyzing the appeal of the melody and harmony. 
Otherwise he dwells largely upon pagan origins 
of some Christian songs and customs, to which 
could be added the Druids’ veneration of the 
holly and the mistletoe. 


By way of contrast, Josephine Davis dwells 


upon contemporary Christmas music and the 
contributions made by living composers to the 
holiday spirit. There is a brief account also, by 
James Aldredge, of the unusual treatment of 
Christmas carols in Australia and its effect upon 
the rest of the world. Finally, in addition to gen- 
eral and anonymous contributions on the subject, 


a well known banker, Willard K. Denton, tells 
a practical and stimulating story of the function 
of both choral and instrumental music in his 
organization, particularly in connection with 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. 


HE cause of musical scholarship in general 

is firmly upheld in this holiday issue. From 
Vienna comes another article in the authoritative 
series recently commissioned by Jack M. Watson, 
this time introducing Professor Giinter Hensel- 
lek of the State Academy of Music and Dramatic 
Art, who presents the European attitude toward 
the training of operatic singers as actors, in 
which he himself has specialized with outstand- 
ing success. 

The new music director of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, Stanislaw Skrowaczewski, 
writes provocatively of the relationship between 
composing and conducting, particularly when 
combined in the same individual, as in his own 
case. There is an enlightening discussion of avail- 
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able music for the combinations of choirs and 
brass ensembles by two recognized authorities 
in the educational field, Charles Howard Carlson 
and Ethel Rita Currier, of equal interest to band 
and choral conductors. Reminiscences of famous 
bandsmen of the past are supplied by Nolbert 
Hunt Quayle, himself an expert in that field, 
while Elbert LeRoy Bellows dispenses wisdom 
on vocal standards in general. 

The popular opera star, Brenda Lewis, ex- 
presses thought-provoking opinions on the laa- 
guage of opera, based upon personal experience 
abroad as well as at the Metropolitan and New 
York City Opera. Another well known vocalist, 
Winifred Cecil, writes convincingly on her fa- 
vorite subject, The Joy in Singing, and there is 
a helpful sermon for young singers by Elizabeth 
Goodrich. Individual thoughts on piano study 
are well expressed by Hazel Ghazarian Skaggs 
and Martha Neumark Montor. 

Siegfried Landau represents the symphony or- 
chestra, with a practical warning of the problems 
continually faced by such organizations, includ- 
ing suggestions of a general cultural program 
for every community. The so-called “community 
orchestra” itself is encouragingly pictured by 
James Paul Kennedy and Helen Ryan, while 
Thomas Filas adds thoughtful comments on “the 
changing tonal image.” 


TILL on the serious side are Robert Forman’s 
\” ideas on a return to fundamentals in music 
education, Ruth Frost’s account of our Moravian 
music and the capsule history of Japan’s musical 
development by Takefusa Sasamori. The British 
writer, Rudolph Robert, contributes a revealing 
analysis of George Bernard Shaw’s musical sig- 
nificance, and the American Mary Elizabeth 
Kent, in a timely thought for a national election 
year, sums up the musical abilities and interests 
of certain past Presidents of the United States. 
That great music educator, W. W. Norton, offers 
some valuable statistics on tonal settings of Bibli- 
cal texts. 

Leaning toward the lighter vein is Richard 
Leibert’s piece on “the new era of organs’, in 
which the famous master of the manuals at Radio 
City Music Hall goes into the concert possibili- 
ties of both the pipe organ and the various elec- 
tronic models that have won such wide popu- 
larity all over America. The well known jazz 
idol, Count Basie, gives his readers some inter- 
esting information on that significant phase of 

(Continued on page 52) 
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CONCERT 
BAND 
ENCORE 
SERIES 


SCHOOL 
ORCHESTRA 
ENCORE 
SERIES 


CLARINET 
COLLECTIONS 


BYE BYE BIRDIE OVERTURE—from Broadway musical, 


BYE BYE BIRDIE—Arr. by Cacavas 

DIXIELAND JAMBOREE—Arr. by Warrington 

TENDERLY—Arr. by Applebaum 

ALL-AMERICAN CAMPUS—Arr. by Warrington 
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AFTER YOU’VE GONE—Arr. by Reed 

BIG BRASS BAND FROM BRAZIL—Arr. by Cacavas 
SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY—Arr. by Lang 

BASIN STREET BLUES—Arr. by Morrissey 
TENDERLY—Arr. by Herfurth 

SWEETHEART OF SIGMA CHI—Arr. by Yoder 
*THE CHRISTMAS SONG—Arr. by Cacavas 

* CANADIAN SUNSET—Arr. by Warrington 

ENJOY YOURSELF—Arr. by Chase 


*Can be used with SATB chorus 


FOI IOI IIIA I 
KIDS—from Broadway Musical, BYE BYE BIRDIE 
—Arr. by Warrington, with Field Formation 
OFFICIAL WEST POINT MARCH—Arr. by Egner 
WONDERFUL TIME UP THERE—Arr. by Applebaum 
Kkkkkkkkkh kkk 


POPULAR SONGS FOR STRING ORCHESTRA 

—Arr. by Sabor 
Instrumentation: Violin A * Violin B 
Violin C * Viola * Cello 


String Bass * Teacher's Score (Piano Conductor) 
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SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY —Arr. by Muller 
TENDERLY—Arr. by Muller 

CANADIAN SUNSET—Arr. by Muller 
*THE CHRISTMAS SONG—Arr. by Muller 


Ca ye used with SATB choru 
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BEGINNING SNARE DRUM METHOD—By Paul Price 
TWO DOZEN HORN QUARTETTES—By Marvin Howe 
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By Carl A. Rosenthal 

CLARINET TRIOS—18th Century 

CLARINET TRIOS—From Corelli to Beethoven 
CLARINET TRIOS—Russian Composers 
CLARINET QUARTETTES—18th Century 


EDWIN H. MORRIS & COMPANY, INC. 


31 West 54th Street New York 19. N. Y. 


Canada: EDWIN H. MORRIS (CANADA) LTD., 14 Birch Ave.. Toronto 7. Ont Canada 




















CANDLELIGHT CAROLS 
James Aldredge 


N Christmas Eve twenty-three 
| years ago Norman Banks, radio 
| announcer for Melbourne’s Station 
_3KZ, was hurrying homeward from 
the studio. Passing through a certain 
street, he heard a soft, quavering 
voice joined in the words of a carol 
sung over a radio. 
Peering through the open window, 
'Mr. Banks saw a touching sight. 
There sat a little, white-haired old 
lady, adding her gentle notes to the 
| radio singer. To complete the Christ- 
mas effect, she was holding a lighted 
candle! 


Somehow that scene made a deep 


_impression on the radio man. He 
_was inspired with an idea. Why 
| couldn’t the folks of Melbourne 
| come together on Christmas Eve, 
| each person carrying a lighted can- 


dle, and all join in the singing of 


| carols? So was born the world’s big- 
| gest Chirstmas carol-singing festival! 


From the time it was first launched 
down to the present, it is estimated 
that not less than a million persons 


| have assembled for these “Carols by 
| Candlelight” programs in various 
| cities all over the globe! 


Mr. Banks hardly expected the 


| enthusiasm and co-operation he got 


from the very start. At the first turn- 
out at Alexandra Gardens in Mel- 
bourne in 1938, several thousand 


| persons came with lighted candles. 


When the program finally con- 
cluded, the radio gentleman, who 


| had been “plugging” it for months 
| in his broadcasts and who led the 
_ singing, received quite an ovation. 
| The only sad note on this occasion 


was that “the little old ladv with the 


| candle” was not on hand. Only a 


few months after Mr. Banks had 


| looked in through her open window, 
| she had died of an incurable disease. 
| But her blissful spirit may have been 
| present as, year after year, the crowds 
| have continued to gather in ever-in- 


creasing numbers at Melbourne’s 


| Alexandra Gardens along the river 
| on Christmas Eve. At recent “Carols 


by Candlelight”, the attendance has 


| been as high as 300,000. Unquestion- 
| ably this figure represents the world’s 
| biggest Christmas carol “sing” of 
| any place on the earth! 


Careful preparations for the event 
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are made far in advance. In recent 
years it has required a staff of about 
2,000 persons to attend to all the de- 
tails. Take the matter of candles— 
just that item alone. Candles and 
candle-holders are ordered as early 
as March to make sure that the 
order can be filled and that the sup- 
ply will not give out at the last 
minute. It can be seen that “Carols 
by Candlelight” has really become 
“big business.” 

For fifteen years, Mr. Banks di- 
rected the Melbourne presentation, 
but then he sought to expand the 
festival. He was successful in organ- 
izing new programs throughout Aus- 


tralia, afterwards moving on to New. 
| 


Zealand where he set up “Carols by 
Candlelight” in Wellington. He was 
the leading spirit, too, in bringing 
the festival to South Africa; there, 
under his sponsorship and with his 
counsel, Mr. and Mrs. Harold Davis 
started “Carols by Candlelight” in 
Johannesburg, and in British Colo- 
nies to the north. 

Probably no mortal on record has 
ever been responsible for so much 
happy singing on Christmas Eve, 
with the exception of the person 
whose birthday it is. As Chairman 


of the Carols by Candlelight World | 


Foundation, Mr. Banks is continu- 
ally seeking new audiences. Not so 
long ago, in Bethlehem, he discussed 
with Archbishop McInnes, of St. 
George’s Anglican Cathedral, the de- 
sirability of modeling the Christmas 
service held annually at the Church 
of the Holy Nativity along the lines 
of the Melbourne festival. He also 
talked with interested parties in Lon- 
don, and there is a good chance that 
“Carols by Candlelight” will be held 
in Trafalgar Square this very year. 
Not without tremendous bustling 
from one Commonwealth to another, 
Mr. Banks has so built up his 
Christmas carol-singing audiences 
that they now run into the millions! 


> 


Under the leadership of Erling 
Hanson, Band Director for the West 
Delaware County Community of 
Manchester, Iowa, ten band instruc- 
tors and educational leaders from 
many parts of the United States 
made a “People-to-People” goodwill 
tour of Eastern and Western Europe 
recently. They attended concerts, re- 
citals, operas, visited schools and 
special music events. 
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Apple of her eye...and ear 


New Bogen VP20 portable transcription player 
is making a hit with music teachers and their classes. Designed by the long-time leader 
in high-fidelity sound to incorporate performance features teachers want, precision-built 
for quality reproduction, packaged in rugged carrying case that rates A+ for looks, light- 
ness, compactness. 

PERFECT SPEED CONTROL lets you play records at whatever tempo you set, without 
creep. Continuous speed control from 29 through 86 rpm... instant speed selection of 16, 
331%, 45, and 78 rpm. 

“FEATHER-DROP” AUTOMATIC CUEING FEATURE raises and lowers stylus ‘at any spot 
you choose, by the turn of a knob: protects records and stylus, guarantees noiseless cueing. 


SPECIAL TAPE TAKE-OFF lets you put an entire program on tape, play it back through 
the VP20 amplifier and speaker. 

OTHER FEATURES AND SPECIFICATIONS include 20 watts peak power output... inputs 
for 2 microphones and radio tuner... G.E. variable reluctance phono cartridge ... scratch 
filter and separate treble and bass controls...accommodates up to 16” diam. discs... 
complete in sturdy, attractive portable case with heavy-duty 12” speaker. Doubles as public 
address system for special school events. 


LIST PRICE OF THE VP20 IS ONLY $184.20, a professional quality instrument at a phono- 
graph price. Slightly higher in the West. 


FOR LARGER GROUPS, the companion VP40 has a 40-watt peak power amplifier, two 
heavy-duty 12”speakers, professional turntable, all mounted in two matching portable cases. 


Write for full details or call your Bogen distributor. 


BOGEN-PRESTO 


Desk M-11-Paramus, New Jersey—A DIVISION OF THE SIEGLER CORPORATION 
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SPECIAL 
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COLLECTIONS 
BY 
KUBIK 
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BARBERSHOP 


5640 TENDERLY—SATB—As recorded in the Columbia 
Album, “EASY TO REMEMBER” 


6620 RIDERS IN THE SKY—TTBB—As recorded in the 
Columbia Album, “SONGS OF THE COWBOY” 
Now in preparation—a new series 
by Mr. Luboff which will take in 
many of our popular standards. 
akkkkkk kkk kk 
5634 PETER PAN CHORAL PARAPHRASE—SATB 
5635 NEVER NEVER LAND—SATB 
5636 DISTANT MELODY—SATB 
5639 THE CHRISTMAS SONG—SATB 
7060 PETER PAN CHORAL PARAPHRASE—SA 
7061 THE CHRISTMAS SONG—SA 
7361 PETER PAN CHORAL PARAPHRASE—SSA 
7362 TENDER SHEPHERD—SSA 
7363 NEVER NEVER LAND—SSA 
7364 DISTANT MELODY—SSA 
7366 THE CHRISTMAS SONG—SSA 
8006 THE CHRISTMAS SONG—SAB 
6618 CAPTAIN HOOK’S WALTZ—TTBB 
6619 THE CHRISTMAS SONG—TTBB 
4508 NOEL! NOEL!—SSA 
KKKKKKKK KK KKK 


5641 BYE BYE BIRDIE MEDLEY from the Broadway 
Musical BYE BYE BIRDIE—SATB 


5638 SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY—SATB 

7365 SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY—SSA 
KKK KKK KKK hk 

5633 CANADIAN SUNSET—SATB~- Arr. by Applebaum 


This arrangement also suitable for use with . 
the new Encore Band arrangement by Warrington. 


5639 THE CHRISTMAS SONG—SATB—Arr. by Ehret 


This arrangement suitable for use with 
Encore Band arrangement by Cacavas, and 
Encore Orchestra arrangement by Muller. 


KEKE KKKKK KK 
ALL TIME POPS—SSA 
ALL TIME POPS—SATB 
Containing: AFTER YOU VE GONE, BORN TO 
BE WITH YOU, CANADIAN SUNSET, DEAR 
HEARTS AND GENTLE PEOPLE, and many others 
COLLEGE SONGS—SATB 
OOOO kok kk 
FOR GALS 
THE CHORDETTES HARMONY ENCORES 
THE CHORDETTES CLOSE HARMONY 
HYMNS BY THE CHORDETTES 
FOR GUYS 
BARBER SHOP PARADE OF QUARTET HITS—Volume One 
COLLEGE SONGS FOR MALE QUARTET OR CHORUS 


EDWIN H. MORRIS & COMPANY, INC. 


31 West 54th Street New York 19, N. Y. 


Canada: EDWIN H. MORRIS (CANADA) LTD., 14 Birch Ave., Toronte 7, Ont.Canada 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


| Agssiempei choirs still strive to 
recreate the first music of 
Christmas. They represent the sym- 
bolic angels singing “Glory to God 
in the highest!” over Bethlehem, as 
reported in the Biblical story of 


| Christ’s birth. Some early Christians 
| never took a fancy to the solemn 
| chants of convents and monasteries, 


but St. Francis of Assisi raised their 
hearts and voices when he set reli- 


| gious themes to merry music in the 


13th century! People went home 
humming his sermons, carols were 
born. 

The word “carol’”” means “dance 
in a ring.” At first it described 
group singing and dancing in any 


| festive season. For the last few hun- 
| dred years, ‘‘carol” refers specifically 
| to Christmas music, sacred or secular. 


Italy, France, Germany, England 


| and America have carol literature 


and traditions of their own. Early 


| songs weren’t written down, they 


were carried by wandering minstrels 


| and folk singers. They went through 
| so many changes of word and mel- 
| ody that their creators probably 


wouldn’t recognize them today! 

Medieval carols seem to have been 
written as scripts for religious drama. 
Vivid pictures in the verses move the 
listener from scene to scene. Moods 
change from coarse humor to rever- 
ence as the story of the Nativity 
progresses. In one vigorous carol, 
shepherds respectfully give the Child 
of Bethehem “a bunch of cherries, a 
feathered songster, and a_ tennis 
ball!” 

Religious folk songs were often 
sung at holiday revels debasing the 
spirit of Christmas. Puritans—com- 
ing into power—frowned on such 
pagan excesses. They said festival 
music was sacrilegious and dishon- 
ored God. They outlawed Christmas. 
A Puritan law of 1644 made Decem- 
ber 25 a market day. Shops were 
required to remain open. Stiff fines, 
even jail sentences, awaited anyone 
caught “celebrating” Christmas. Peo- 
ple obediently wore straight faces— 





The above seasonal tribute has been pre- 




















pared by staff. writers of The Heath Com- 
pany, Benton Harbor, Michigan. A listing 
of recognized high fidelity manufacturers 
will be found under Music Journal’s 
| “Things You Should Know About.” 
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—Photo by Harold M. Lambert 


and hummed merrily under their | 


breath! Christmas music went under- 
, 


ground. 


“Broad sheets” were printed each | 
year to keep texts alive with some | 
accuracy. The law wasn’t strictly en- | 


forced, children still sang from door 


to door, and neighbors gathered on | 


Christmas Eve to chorus, “Love and 
Joye, come to you!” Rustics caroled, 
“with rough accent, irregular time, 
and tunes learned by heart and not 
by book.” The Restoration eventu- 
ally let music back into the church. 
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BOURNE folios for Electric Organs - 
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Walt Disney Classics 


from: 


SNOW WHITE 

Heigh Ho 

Whistle While You Work 

Someday My Prince Will Come 
and four others 


PINOCCHIO 
Give a Little Whistle 
When You Wish Upon a Star 


DUMBO 
When | See an Elephant Fly 


THREE LITTLE PIGS 
Who's Afraid of the Big Bad Wolf? 


MICKEY MOUSE’S SILLY SYMPHONIES 
Mickey Mouse’s Birthday Party 
$1.50 each 





available for: 


WURLITZER ORGANS 
Model 4200 

Spinette 

Model 4600-4601 
Model 4602 


CONN ORGANS 
Caprice 

Minuet, Rhapsody 
Artist, Classic 

LOWREY ORGANS 
Holiday 

Heritage 

Lincolnwood 

BALDWIN ORGANS 
Orga-Sonic & Baldwin 45 
Baldwin 5A, 10, (10A) 
HAMMOND PRE-SET & 
SPINET ORGANS 





SONG GEMS Vols. 1 & 2 


including: 


CARELESS 


WOO 


AN 


PM 


ny 


OrOn 


A 


A 


PUP 


A 
4, 


ALL OF ME 
I'M CONFESSIN’ 
BYE BYE BLUES 
ONE NIGHT OF LOVE 
THESE FOOLISH THINGS 
OBJECT OF MY AFFECTION 
WHEN THE RED, RED ROBIN 
LOVE LETTERS IN THE SAND 
BACK IN YOUR OWN BACK YARD 
and many more 
Available for above-mentioned models plus Wurlitzer Chord Organ 
$1.50 each vol. 


PLAY AND SING Vols. 1 & 2 


for Hammond Chord Organ 


THAT OLD GANG OF MINE 
YES SIR THAT'S MY BABY 
WHEN YOU COME TO THE END 
OF THE DAY 
and many more 


Some 18th century sophisticates 
found folk songs too simple for | 
their taste. Holiday spirits clamored 
for musical expression, and it was at | 
this time that some of the noblest 
composers fashioned “respectable” | 
Christmas music. Bach wrote his ex- 
ultant oratorio. Handel created the | 
Messiah with its magnificent “Halle- | 
lujah Chorus” and charming Pas- | 
toral Symphony. 

No one is sure who wrote Adeste 
Fideles; credit is usually given St. | 
Bonaventure. This hymn was a great 
favorite of Teddy Roosevelt. Isaac | 
Watts wrote Joy to the World in 
1719; the music we know for the 
hymn was adapted by Lowell Mason 
from Handel. 

Away in a Manger is said to have 
been created by Martin Luther. | N 
Charles Wesley wrote Hark the Her- © 
ald Angels Sing in 1737; several au- | & 
thors presumed to alter it; a section < 
of Mendelssohn's Festgesang was $ 


adapted in 1855 for the musical ver- | ¢ 
sion familiar to us. | s 
In 1868, O Little Town of Beth- | 
lehem was composed by Bishop Phil- | ¢ 
lips Brooks, when his Philadelphia S 
(Continued on page 74) 
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IMAGINATION 
CHARLEY MY BOY 
I'LL TAKE ROMANCE 
ME AND MY SHADOW 
GIMME A LITTLE KISS 

$1.50 each vol. 


136 W. 52nd St. BOURNE, Ine. New York 19, W. Y. 
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SOSTENUTO 
PEDAL 


ON A VERTICAL 
PIANO 


This new Vertical feature is another 
indication of the advanced thinking that 
has justified Steinway leadership in 
piano design over the decades. 


The Steinway Sostenuto is not merely 
the damper section sustainer that is 
commonplace among spinets, but is a 
single note sustainer of the type 

found in all Steinway Grands. A single 
note, octave or chord can be sustained 
individually and maintained while 
succeeding passages are played. 


The performer and the teacher, especially, 
will welcome and value the sustaining 
action that accommodates musical 
effects so frequently called for. 

This optional feature greatly enhances 
the capacity and pleasure found 

in the Steinway Professional upright. 

It is another reason to buy a Steinway— 
The Instrument of the Immortals. 


SOSTENUTO 
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BRENDA LEWIS 


HEN “Oklahoma” was _pre- 

sented in Paris in English by 
an American company, people on 
this side of the water seemed some- 
what taken aback by the fact that it 
was received there with a degree of 
warmth which fell considerably short 
of the Broadway reaction. Their 
surprise over this development 
evolved from the fact that we tend 
to be more tolerant of the language 
barrier than the peoples of other 
countries. 

A theatrical work must 
tively unintelligible if it is not staged 
in the language of the country in 
which it is presented. The theatre’s 
first obligation is to communicate 
with the audience and, when the 
curtain of language is artificially 
reared, that communication is inter- 
rupted and befuzzed. 

There are some exceptions, of 
course. When the New’ York City 
Opera presented Monteverdi's Orfeo 
in Italian during the recent season, 
translation into English would not 
have made an appreciable difference 
in the ability of the audience to 
savour the performance. It was an 
exhibition in music writing and a 
style of theatre presentation which is 
far removed from our own experi- 
ence, and can be enjoyed in its re- 
mote way as an exercise in form 
and style, and for its own special 
beauty. 

On the other hand, if Dallapic- 


be rela- 





Brenda Lewis has graced every aspect of 
the lyric theatre in this country and abroad. 
Known as an actress as well as a singer, she 
has won laurels in opera, musical comedy, 
concert, television and recordings. She will 
interrupt her Metropolitan Opera season 
this year for guest appearances which will 
include the title role in a concert version 
of “Elektra” with the Seattle Symphony 
Orchestra. 
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cola’s The Prisoner (the other pro- 
duction on the Center’s double bill) 
had been presented in Italian instead 
of in English, it would have deprived 
the audience of the full realization 
of an emotional and intellectual ex- 
perience. This work is not simply an 
allegory or story, but represents a 
very pungent commeniary on a phil- 
osophy which has plagued mankind 
eternally. 

Without being able to understand 
all the levels of human experience 
which must be communicated by 
words rather than by music, which 
evokes only a general emotional re- 
sponse rather than specific ideas, 
one’s experience in the theatre must 
be limited, whether it is opera or 
musical theatre. 


Musical Humor 


This problem becomes especially 
apparent in humor or wit, which is 
dependent not only on the music, 
but also on the comic intention, the 
play on words, comic situations and 
characters. And the situations must 
be understood as they “build.’”’ With- 
out the understanding of the spoken 
word, this humor isn’t fully realized. 

I continue to hope that one day 
we will make it a practice in Amer- 
ica to give an opera like Mozart's 
Marriage of Figaro or Strauss’ De) 
Rosenkavalier in English, so that out 
audiences can derive the same pleas- 
ure as they do from the clever dia- 
logue or lyrics of the smash Broad- 
way musicals. In Europe, American 
musical comedies are enormonsly 
popular and, with rare exceptions, 
they are done in the language of the 
country in which they are produced. 
(For that matter, the French give 
most Italian and German operas in 
French, while the Germans and Aus- 


Brenda Lewis as Annie in the Vienna 
production of “Annie, Get Your Gun,” 
with young members of the cast. 


trians give most French or Italian 
operas in German.) 

The Europeans are trying in every 
way to emulate us, and it is under- 
standable that they enjoy our cul 
tural fruits. The Merry Widow is 
probably the last great operetta- 
which is comparable in form to ow 
musical comedy—to have come out 
of Europe, and it passed its 50th 
anniversary some years ago. The 
American musicals are new; they 
have the tang of freshness. It is quite 
true that the typical American mu- 
sical inevitably loses some of its 
sharpness and tempo in ‘translation. 
But, even so, the gain is so much 
greater than the loss. Having played 
both Kiss Me, Kate and Annie Get 
Your Gun in German in Vienna, I 
can speak from personal observation. 

German is different in speed, con- 
struction and The basic 
difference of the greater number ol 
words required to express an idea 
in German poses a problem in the 
timing of your comedy. But I can 
say that I would rather have them 
laugh at the end of each joke, how 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Music for Choir 
and Brass Ensemble | 


CHARLES H. CARLSON and ETHEL 


HE imaginative and creative 


choral director is continually 
seeking music which provides an 
ever widening exposition of choral 
literature and a unique variety for 
his choral program; he seeks, as well, 
literature which will enhance the 
quality of his group performances 
and contribute to audience appeal. 
In short, he wants, for his students, 
music to grow on, music to delight 
in, and music to ‘show off with.” In 
this quest a body of choral literature 
is often overlooked which may help 
satisfy these needs, i.e., those works 
specifically composed for the choir 
with brass ensemble. 

If this body of literature is to be 
of value to the choral director in his 
work, he will need to measure it 
with reference to the following guide 
lines: (1) The artistic merit of such 
music, (2) its contribution to the 
school music program, and (3) spe- 
cific works, their availability, and 
their suitability to the school pro- 
gram. 

The quality of a music program is 
in direct proportion to the quality 
of the music performed. Therefore, 
paramount consideration for each 
music teacher should be the selection 
of music of stature. Sensitivity and 


Dr. Charles Howard Carlson is an Asso- 
Music at Bloomsburg 
State College, Pa., and has taught in the 
public, elementary and secondary schools 
of California. His M.A. and Ph.D. degrees 
are from Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, which awarded the same degrees 
to Dr. Ethel Rita Currier, {ssistant 
Professor of Music at Jersey City State Col- 
lege, New Jersey. This article should be of 
interest to both band and choral directors. 
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good taste will aid the individual 
teacher in choosing material best 
suited to his situation from the 
ample music of quality to be found 
in the literature for choir-brass en- 
semble. This is a literature which 
can boast of a rich heritage, for the 
brass ensemble has long been asso- 
ciated with vocal groups. Eminent 
musicologists find considerable evi- 
dence that brass-type instruments 
were used to accompany singing long 
before the Renaissance. Though 
ancient scores seldom carry specific 
indications for instrumentation, con- 
temporary accounts and _ pictorial 
evidence show that brass instruments 
were frequently used to double vocal 
lines. Early Renaissance scores often 
bear the instruction, per cantar e 
sonar (to be played and sung). Most 
probably the accompanying instru- 
ments were brass. Dramatic proof 
of this can be found in the works of 
the great Venetian, Giovanni Ga- 
brieli (1557-1612), who is the earliest 
known composer to fully specify his 
instrumentation. His Symphoniae 
Sacrae (1597), a collection of reli- 
gious vocal works, contain several 
numbers with brass parts specifically 
indicated. 

Standing at the threshold of the 
Baroque Era, and greatly renowned 
in his own time, Gabrieli exetted 
notable influence on Baroque com- 
posers. His scoring techniques for 
voices and brass (among his many 
other innovations) can be observed 
in an abundance of Baroque con- 
tatas and oratorios. It became a fa- 
vorite practice of J. $. Bach, for ex- 
ample, to use a brass instrument on 
the cantus (original melody) of elab- 


R. CURRIER 


orate chorale settings. The score of 
his Cantata No. 4, “Christ lag in 
Todesbanden,” is quite typical in 
this treatment. 

Later composers, too, have recog- 
nized the natural affinity of brass 
and vocal tone. Berlioz scored his 
monumental Requiem for extra 
brass in addition to chorus and 
orchestra. Mendelssohn composed at 
least two festival choral works ac- 
companied by brass ensemble. Schu- 
bert, whose genius manifested itself 
particularly in his expressive and 
tasteful accompaniments, composed 
a rather extensive work for men’s 
voices accompanied by brass instru- 
ments. 

A host of twentieth century com- 
posers have found the choir-brass 
combination an appealing vehicle 
for their musical ideas, among them 
Samuel Barber, Noble Cain, Clarence 
Dickinson, Roy Harris, Walter Pis- 
ton, Richard Strauss and Ralph 
Vaughan Williams. 

Surely ample literature of quality 
can be found for a medium through 
which so many leading composers 
from so many musical eras chose 
to express their genius. Well pre- 
sented experiences with choir-brass 
ensemble literature can be one way 
to further aesthetic and intellectual 
growth. In addition, this particular 
vehicle of learning has some very 
practical solutions for the perplex- 
ing problems common to many 
teaching situations. 

One of the objectives of a sound 
music program is to help students 
grow musically by bringing them in 
contact with a wide variety of litera- 
ture encompassing many periods of 
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musical development. In the quest 
for broadening these experiences for 
his students, the teacher will find 
in choir-brass ensemble literature an 
impressive presentation of great com- 
positions for choir-brass ensemble; 
the instrumental student has oppor- 
tunity to come in contact with ar- 
tistic works beyond the main body 
of orchestra or band music, and the 
vocal student has a similar advantage 
with reference to choral literature. 
Each has an opportunity to experi- 
ence his particular performance 
media in a new and less usual com- 
bination. 

Too often in our schools we think 
of the vocal and instrumental music 
programs as separate and distinct. 
We either have a band, a chorus, or 
an orchestra. It is not to be denied 
that each, in its own way, provides 
an avenue of musical expression 
worthy of separate treatment. How- 
ever, it should not be forgotten that 
it can be of great advantage to 
occasionally combine vocal and in- 
strumental performance to explore 
yet another vehicle of musical ex- 
pression. 

As music educators we oftentimes 
influence our students to think of 
vocal and instrumental performance 
as separate, unrelated media. We 
identify ourselves as vocal or instru- 
mental teachers, thus emphasizing in 
our teaching one over the other, and 
we do not bring to light the fact that 
the two may be combined for a 
potential that many great composers 
have realized. The use of the brass 
ensemble with chorus is one way to 
bring closer together these two 
media of musical expression, and is 
one way to help our students gain 
a further insight into the great herit- 
age of western music. 

Within choir-brass ensemble litera- 
ture can be found music that will 
challenge the musically gifted instru- 
mental student, both for his per- 
forming technique and for his mu- 
sicianship. The wide variety of tech- 
nical difficulty found throughout this 
literature provides the intermediate 
as well as the advanced student op- 
portunity to benefit by performing 
such music. Where highly technical 
competency is not required, the chal- 
lenge may be found in the need for 
proper phrasing, suitably balanced 
instrumental sound and a sensitive 
interpretation. The gifted instru- 
mental student at many levels of 
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performing competency, then, has 
opportunity to further, explore and 
develop his leadership abilities 
through participation in an ensem- 
ble where each player has total re- 
sponsibility as sole performer of his 
part. On the other hand, such de- 
mands are not as great on the indi- 
vidual vocal student since he is a 
member of a much larger group. In 
addition, the use of brass may lessen 
the demand on the vocalist for 
power and brilliance of tone. How- 
ever, choir-brass ensemble literature 
includes many works which can chal- 
lenge the most gifted vocal student 
with such concerns as range, phras- 
ing and technique. The works of 
Gabrieli, or contemporary works 


such as those of Philip James, are 
especially noteworthy in this respect. 


Practical Problems 


The practical aspect of any ap- 
proach to music education is of ex- 
treme importance, for even though 
an idea may be worth while musi- 
cally, practical limitations may pose 
decided problems, such as scheduling 
difficulty, possible portability, lack 
of performing space and undue time 
consumption and tedium in learning 
difficult vocal parts. 

1. Scheduling. The size of the 
small brass ensemble enables much 
more scheduling ease for rehearsals 
both in ensemble and with the 
chorus than does the large instru- 
mental group such as band or orches- 
tra. Rehearsal times, either before or 
after the regular school day or dur- 
ing the noon hour, are often used 
for this purpose. In some situations 
a study-hall period is regularly used 
for small ensemble rehearsal. 

Less rehearsal time will be re- 
quired since the small brass ensem- 
ble is usually composed of the better 
performers in a school. Rehearsal 
time can be used to its maximum 














because of the ability of this limited 
number of instrumental performers 
to set up and begin practice quickly. 
The small number of rehearsal peri- 
ods necessary to accomplish the de- 
sired musical result helps relieve the 
burden on the school schedule. 

Arranging for the brass ensemble 
to rehearse with the chorus causes 
little violation of the total school 
class schedule. A large instrumental 
organization requires, in many cases, 
a complete change in the activities 
of the school day, while the small 
group would require only a mini- 
mum adjustment for a few perform- 
ers. 

2. Portability. The small 
ensemble is a very easy instrumental 
group to transport from one place to 
another. The minimum amount of 
equipment and _ personne] involved 
enables this unit to move within the 
school or on trips with ease. On oc- 
casions such as commencement, the 
chorus may be required to sing out- 
of-doors, where it is difficult and un- 
desirable to move a piano. The 
small brass ensemble can be used 
very effectively to accompany the 
chorus and is able to be transported 
to remote locations with relatively 
little difficulty. 

3. Performing Space. Space is 
often a limiting factor when the 
music director considers a combined 
performance with two large organi- 
zations, such as choir and orchestra 
or band. The brass ensemble, rich in 
sonority and requiring little space, 
is especially convenient for those di- 
rectors using a small stage. When 
performing antiphonally, the brass 
choir need not take any stage space 
at all and might even be more effec- 
tively placed at the rear of the hall 
or somewhere offstage. 

1. Help for Difficult Vocal Parts. 
The small brass ensemble can assist 
the various sections of the chorus in 
complex contrapuntal music. Par- 
ticularly difficult are often those 
inner vocal parts in an SSAATTBB 
arrangement. The brilliant tone of 
brass instruments will carry through 
the chorus and lend support where 
vocal parts are insecure. 

5. Added Brilliance and Power. 
Choirs composed of untrained voices 
often have difficulty in achieving the 
power and brilliance necessary for 
the effective interpretation of many 
scores, particularly works of the 19th 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Should Composers Conduct? 


STANISLAW SKROWACZEWSKI 


Speen art of conducting should, 
ideally, be widely separated 
from the art of musical composition. 
For the active composer, teaching is 
possible but conducting will work 
against his art. It may not prevent 
him from realizing that art, but it 
raises barriers which he’ must sur- 
mount. To interpret and conduct 
orchestral works of the classical, 
romantic or modern periods, while 
trying to create in the original, pro- 
gressive school, tends to constrict the 
free artistic atmosphere and untram- 
meled mind for serious 
composition. 

The composer should 
himself in the study of other works 
because the concentration must be 
on his own mind, not on the mind 
and genius of another. It would be 
preferable for a composer to paint, 
to write or to be a sportsman, rathe1 
than to conduct regularly while try- 
ing to compose. Also, the composer 
is not necessarily qualified to be a 
conductor. These are isolated fields. 
Regardless of time and money avail- 
able, the arts of creative composition 
and creative conducting require the 
highest order of specialization. A 
large, brilliant fire is of more value 
than small ineffectual ones. 


necessary 


not lose 


several 





Stanislau Skrowaczewski (pronounced 
Skro-vah-chev-skee”’) is the new Music Di- 
vector of the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra. Formerly the Music Director of the 
of Poland, he has 


Europe 


National Philharmonic 


conducted extensively throughout 
and the Americas. He won second prize for 
composition in the Karol 


Competition and the International Cham- 


Szymanowski 


ber Music Competition, Liege, receiving a 
State Prize for his “Cantata of Peace” in 
1953 and first prize in the St. Cecilia Acad- 
emy competition for conductors in Rome, 
1956. He is a successor in the great tradi- 
lion of Minneapolis Symphony conductors 
established by Ormandy, Mitropoulos and 


intal Dorati. 
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Consistent with this opinion, I find 
it difficult to conduct my own com- 
positions, and would rather see my 
“other self” oriented through the in- 
terpretation of a conscientious con- 
ductor. 

The serious conductor must master 
two basics: (1) He must be a mu- 
sician who can read more than notes. 
He must read inside the music. (2) 
He must communicate what he 
knows to the orchestra. 

Many brilliant musicians cannot 
get their ideas across to the instru- 
mentalists. Needless to say, he must 
speak the language of each player in 
the orchestra—in the terminology of 
the particular instrument, e.g., com- 
mon problems of embouchure, 
tonguing, bowing and the like. With- 
out the confidence and respect of his 
orchestra, he cannot hope to retain 
their attention perpetually. The or- 
chestra is not an instrument; it is an 
organic body, consisting of the most 
heterogeneous individuals. 


Personality and Method 


Each conductor, of course, has his 
own personality and “method”. Some 
of this can be felt and transmitted 
without words. It will show itself in 
technique, in one’s approach to a 
composition and the related res- 
ponses to each minor problem in 
this great musical act of sharing. The 
universal problem has been men- 
tioned—obtaining and retaining the 
fullest possible concentration of the 
entire orchestra. Variety in style and 
materials is necessary. On the other 
hand, an orchestra can be overly 
subjective and enthusiastic, missing 
some technical considerations due to 
excessive emotionalism. There must 
be a practical but inspiring balance 
achieved by the conductor. 


The orchestra that works with a 
permanent conductor can become 
lethargic and superficial in its ex- 
pression. It can take too much for 
granted, especially if the conductor 
is naively confident of results and 
establishes a comfortable level of 
approach. He must show signs of 
growth, change and vitality at all 
times. Each experience must be a 
new one, a sensitive and vital one, 
regardless of the number of times a 
certain work has been performed. 
His art must be kept truly alive in 
order to avoid unexpected pitfalls. 

There needs to be a compromise 
between reality and ideas. The pub- 
lic must like what it hears, and 
there must be a public. New ideas 
can be introduced gradually, educat- 
ing the audience and pleasing them 
at the same time. An audience’s mu- 
sical preferences will not change as 
rapidly as the art form, but the pub- 
lic will respect and enjoy being in- 
troduced to the latest developments 
at a reasonable pace. By throwing 
too much contemporary music at 
them at once, a conductor may 
delay the eventual acceptance. Ex- 
posure to any new development 
must be gradual and in prudent 
balance with that which has been 

(Continued on page 65) 
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blowgun 


The mouthpipe of a Conn instrument 
is a miracle of smoothness, straightness 
and accuracy. It’s the reason why the 
tones of a Conn trumpet are so pure 
and accurate ...they get the right 
start in the mouthpipe, just like a 
properly launched dart from a blowgun. 


1960 , 


So, it is little wonder that the musicians 
who depend upon their trumpet for a 
livelihood play a Conn. The micro-fin- 
ished mouthpipe is another “‘first’’ from 
Conn Research Laboratories to help 
musicians play better easier. Ask your 
Conn dealer for a demonstration. 
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The New ra of 


T one time all of the arts were 

sponsored either by the church 
or by royalty. As time went on, mu- 
sical instruments were combined as 
ensembles and orchestras, perform- 
ing where they pleased. Only the 
organ remained exclusively in the 
church. It was a complete and self- 
sufficient instrument, supplying all of 
the colors and volume necessary for 
solos or accompaniment. It was also 
an instrument that was too heavy 
and awkward to carry around! The 
organ had to remain wherever it was 
installed. 

This resulted in stagnation of 
organ literature. Composing for it 
was inhibited, due to the obvious 
knowledge that the music would be 
presented within the strict confines 
of the church. Naturally some of the 
works for this medium were master- 
pieces, but the percentage of medioc- 
rity was enormous! 

Not until the electronic organ was 
developed during this century did 
the picture change. Here was an in- 
strument that sounded like an organ, 
but of a size that made it more port- 
able than a grand piano! In contrast 
to the pipe organ, all that one need- 
ed was a wall-plug. We find elec- 
today installed in 
night 


tronic organs 
homes, churches, 
clubs, besides being moved into au- 


arenas and theatres for 


schools, 


ditoriums, 
temporary use. 


“Dick” 
been an institution at 
City Music Hall, where he regularly pre- 
sides over the pipe 
musical continuity to the entire program. 
He has now become an equally significant 
soloist on the popular electronic 
touring the entire country and often using 
both instruments in the same concert. Mr. 
Leibert is recognized as an authoritative 
interpreter of both serious and lighter com 


Leibert has for years 
New York’s Radio 


Versatile 
organ, giving 


huge 


organ, 


positions, with a truly national educational 


influence 
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RICHARD LEIBERT. 


This has been a rapid develop- 
ment, although it did not take place 
overnight. The first electronic or- 
gans were too scientifically correct. 
They were tuned so precisely to 
standard pitch that the early models 
sent an A of 440 vibrations per sec- 
ond through one’s ears and into the 
very marrow of one’s bones. The 
actual charm of pipe-organ music lies 
in the various and not quite perfect 
tonalities. This was finally achieved 
in the electronic instrument by add- 
ing another set of tone wheels to the 
original set, which broke up the 
hard, biting tone and modulated it 
to the splendid quality we now have. 

The availability of these easily in- 
stalled and controlled instruments is 
a far cry from the days of my child- 
hood in Pennsylvania. I remember 
attending church one Sunday with 
my parents and noticing the pipe 
organ was rather weak and out of 
tune. I knew from my father that our 
church was powered by a new idea, 
a water motor. The church had 
taken advantage of a brook nearby, 
built a sluice from it, and the weight 
of the water pouring through the 


Organs 


channel caused a wheel connected 
with the organ to turn, providing 
the necessary power to pump the 
bellows. However, on this first Sun- 
day morning, when the new inven- 
tion was put into use, the tone from 
the organ continued to grow weaker 
until finally, during the last hymn, 
the music faded out altogether. An 
elder hurried to the minister, whis- 
pered, and then the minister sadly 
announced the last two verses would 
be sung a cappella, “because a trout 
has gotten caught in the water 
Torr!” 

For many years I have played the 
pipe organ at Radio City Music Hall 
for the millions of its patrons, but 
the bigness and impersonal atmos- 
phere makes it hard to feel a rapport 
that goes with more intimate per- 
formances. Thanks to the electronic 
organ I now tour the concert circuit. 
No matter where I appear, I am well 
supplied, except on those rare oc- 
casions when a pipe organ is avail- 
able, with glorious concert models 
equipped with six to twelve speakers. 
This gives me enough volume to 
draw people from the neighboring 
states! My program consists of two 
widely different types of music. In 
the first half I present Widor’s Toc- 
cata, Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in 
D minor and Jesu, Joy of Man’s De- 
siring and some lighter pieces like 
Kreisler’s Liebesfreud and Rubin- 
stein’s Kamenoi Ostrow. Following 
intermission, Bach becomes Berlin 
and Rubinstein becomes Rodgers. I 
play show tunes, modern-day instru- 
mentals by Rose, some of my own 
compositions,—and a generally un- 
inhibited time is had by all! 

This is quite a contrast to cen- 
turies past, when the sound of organ 
music brought to mind the serious- 
ness of a church service or the sad- 


(Continued on page 6A) 
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AZZ is an art of the young, and it 

is a young art in itself. The pro- 
gressive force of change will always 
fall chiefly into the hands of the 
young in mind and body. But as 
long as a true disciple of jazz remains 
young at heart, he will have a fol- 
lowing and will, through his story 
and. his art, carve his own initials 
onto. the magic musical tree in the 
forest of life. 

The story of jazz, from the New 
Orleans age to the present, is a 
touching and inspiring conglomera- 
tion of stories of jazz disciples who 
continuously create and give to this 
expanding form. Some are fairy tales 
and some are the real thing, but the 
story of jazz has thousands of chap- 
ters. To barely scratch the surface 
I will have to drop some names, and 
each one calls to mind a fabulous 
story of something new and some- 
thing untouchable that has burst 
from the cage of reality: bandsmen 
Jelly Roll Morton and Louis Arm- 
strong, Ear] Hines (who learned to 
play piano like a horn), cornetist 
Bix Beiderbecke (who died at 28 and 


regarded internationally as a modern music 
immortal by jazz purists, critics and public 
alike. His band’s first jazz concert in New 
York’s Carnegie Hall took place in 1939, 
famous “One O'Clock Jump” 
caught the public fancy. The Basie orches- 
tra won the International “Down Beat” 
Critics’ Poll for four consecutive years, 
1953-56, and the readers’ poll of France’s 
“Jazz Hot” magazine in 1956. Basie won 
poll on piano for two 


when his 


the “Metronome” 


years. In addition to earlier material re- 


corded for nearly a dozen companies, three 
available from 


Basie discs are now 


Records. 


new 
Roulette 
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was later idolized in legend), singers 
Bessie Smith and Billie Holiday, sax- 
ist Lester Young, master guitarist 
Charlie Christian, drummer Warren 
“Baby” Dodds, trombonist Jack Tea- 
garden, clarinetist Pee Wee Russell, 
pianist Thomas “Fats” Waller, trum- 
peter John “Dizzy” Gillespie, pianist 
Fletcher Henderson, saxist Charlie 
Parker and pianist Art Tatum. The 
stories of these artists are varied and 
should be studied along with those 
of Coleman Hawkins, Jo Jones, 


Lione] Hampton, Sidney Bechet, Er- 
roll Garner, King Oliver, Mary Lou 
Williams, Johnny Dodds, Sid Cat- 
lett, Jimmy Blanton, and modernists 
Gerry Mulligan, John Lewis, The- 
lonius Monk, Sonny Rollins, Jay 
Jay Johnson, Woody Herman, Andre 


Previn and still others. In the at- 
tempt to understand these people we 
will get to know their music. We 
continue to learn from each other 
and hope that the jazzmen of tomor- 
row will benefit from our experience. 


Organ to Piano 


I'll never forget when I was about 
fourteen I was fascinated by the 
organ playing of Fats Waller, and 
watched him intently until one day 
Waller turned to me and asked if 
I'd like to learn the instrument. “I'd 
give my right arm!” I sat on the 
floor watching his feet work the 
pedals, later working them with my 
hands while Waller played. Before 
my interest waned I had learned the 
keyboard and was accompanying 
films in a Harlem movie house! I’ve 
used the organ occasionally on rec- 
ords since 1939, mostly for slow 


blues and moody effects. Yes, man, 
we all help each other. 

The succession of stars who have 
passed through my own band makes 
an impressive list, but my current 
swingin’ crew certainly holds _ its 
own. In the past year or so the per- 
sonnel has included trombonists 
Benny Powell and Henry Coker, 
tenor saxists Frank Foster and Frank 
Wess (also a flutist), trumpeters Joe 
Newman and Thad Jones, drummer 
Sonny Payne, bassist Eddie Jones, 
guitarist Freddie Greene and singer 
Joe Williams. 

I’ve always built my band from 
the rhythm section to the tenors, 
then on to the rest, for the living 
pulse of a band is naturally the 
rhythm section. The piano can cre- 
ate a mood, but it can also join 
forces with the guitar, bass and 
drums to become a power unit that 
drives and motivates the entire out- 
fit. The result should be “solid” but 
also flexible; there must be control 
that is not confined. 

Exciting and electric sounds can 
come from the brass section as long 
as the trumpets and trombones know 
how to bite with real guts. But I 
want that bite to be as tasty and 
subtle in a big band as if it were 
the three original brass I used long 
ago in Kansas City. The minute the 
brass gets out of hand and screeches 
instead of making every note mean 
something, there’ll be some changes 
made. There’s nothing like those 
shout licks, but they have to be able 
to play those shout licks softly, too. 

Nearly every chapter of the story 
of jazz till now has seen a change in 

(Continued on page 62) 
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When they play .. . it’s Dixieland, 
all right, but not just exactly 
like you ever heard it played 
before! It moves—like a 


AN D Mardi Gras parade! 
eee c 8 
A lot of Mississippi water has 
/ t 1 EK flowed past the old gray docks 
DUKE ber at the foot of Napoleon Street 
since New Orleans sent up 
(> QC) anything like the “Dukes of 
Dixieland’’! Back in 1947 the 


M ARC H Z N (> boys had a high school combo, 


playing at a seafood bar; now 
> ON ! they headline on Ed Sullivan’s 

ka television show. It’s “‘standing 
room only”’ when they appear at 
the “Round Table” in New York, 
“The Blue Note’ in Chicago, 
“The Famous Door’ in New 
Orleans or ‘The Thunderbird” 
in Las Vegas. They’re in the 
big time all over America. When 
you hear them you know why. 
They play Dixieland that pulls 
you right out of your chair and 
makes you feel wonderful! 


Most of the band is the Assunto 
family. Frank is the front man, 
blowing that Olds trumpet of his 
so it sounds like glory. Fred plays 
great trombone. It’s an Olds too, 
of course. And then there’s 

Papa Jac’s trombone giving the 
kids something to live up to. 

He started the Olds tradition 
with the Assunto family ’way 
back in 1928. 


Records! They’re on the 
Audio-Fidelity label in stereo 
and hi-fi. They’ve made album 
after album... singles, too... 
every one a solid hit. 


Yessir, the Dukes are making 
Dixieland history . . . and they’re 
making it with Olds. 


@Lps 


F. E. OLDS & SON 


Fullerton, California 
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G. Bernard Shaw, Music Critic 


RUDOLPH ROBERT 


if Bee years ago, on the second of 
November, 1950, one of the 
most extraordinary men of the cen- 
tury, George Bernard Shaw, passed 
away in the quiet of an English 
village. He was ninety-four years of 
age. As playwright, wit and propa- 
gandist he had achieved world fame, 
and his career, obscure in its begin- 
nings, ended in a blaze of glory. One 
of the less known facets of a versatile 
genius was his devotion to the art of 
music, which he both criticized in a 
professional capacity and, in a mod- 
est way, practiced. 

Shaw, in this respect at 
started with everything in his favor. 
He was born into a musical family, 
and became acquainted with the 
works of the great masters at an early 
age. His mother, Lucinda Elizabeth, 
was not only an ardent music-lover, 
but the possessor of a mezzo-soprano 
voice of remarkable purity. Attached 
to the Shaw household was a “board- 
er” named John Vandaleur Lee— 
who taught voice production by a 
new method and leader of a 
Dublin orchestra. Whatever else may 
have been lacking in the Shaw home 
in Hatch Street, there was certainly 
a great dea] of music, more particu- 
larly on Sunday evenings, when 
friends dropped in to sing or play. 
The result was that George Bernard, 
before he was fifteen years old, “knew 
at least one important work by 
Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, Mendel- 
Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, 
and Gounod, from cover to 


least, 


was 


ssohn, 
Verdi 
cover,” 
left 
ind 


Lee, a man with ambitions, 
Dublin in 1872 to seek fame 
fortune in London, where he rented 
a flat in fashionable Park Lane and 
set up as a music teacher. The Shaw 
household then broke up, and Mrs. 
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Shaw followed Lee to England, tak- 
ing her two daughters with her— 
but leaving G.B.S. behind. Five 
years were to elapse before he, too, 
crossed the Irish Channel en route 
for the English capital. There, sup- 
ported by his mother, he lived the 
life of a Bohemian, and filled in time 


‘by writing unsuccessful novels. Not 


until 1888, when he was thirty-two, 
did he obtain his first regular em- 
ployment in London—on The Star, 
an evening paper. 


A Critie’s Freedom 


The editor was T. P. O’Connor, 
an Irish nationalist M.P., who en- 
gaged G.B.S. in the first place as an 
editorial writer, and later as music 
critic. Shaw had a free hand, and 
there was, indeed, only one stipula- 
tion: “Don’t, for God’s sake,” said 
r.P., “tell us all about Bach’s Mass 
in B minor!”—an instruction which 
piqued Shaw into doing just that. 
He wrote about the Mass in his first 
article! Not allowed to sign his arti- 
cles—for those were the days when 
critics under the cloak of 
anonymity—Shaw chose the pseu- 
donym Corno di Bassetto, the name 
of an instrument better known in 
England as the basset horn. This 
nom de plume, destined to become 
famous in due course, was not a hap- 
py choice, for the corno di bassetto 
has a deeply melancholy tone and 
G.B.S. wanted, above all things, to 
appear before his readers as a para- 
gon of wit and vivacity. 

Forty years after they were writ- 
ten, Shaw’s musical criticisms in The 
Star—and in The World, which he 
joined in 1890—were published in 
book form, to be acclaimed by both 
musicians and critics as superb of 


wrote 


4 
The Last Portrait of G. B. Shaw 
—Photo by Allan Chappelow 


their kind. A composer whom he 
championed, while others continued 
to denounce him as a “charlatan”, 
was Richard Wagner, whom he 
heard, at about that time, conduct- 
ing a concert in the Albert Hall. 
Shaw’s Perfect Wagnerite, in which 
The Ring of the Nibelung is ana- 
lyzed—he gave high praise to the 
first half as genuine “music drama” 
and denigrated the second as mere 
“grand opera’’—is full of stimulating 
thought, and remains the best pos- 
sible guide to the great tetralogy. 
G.B.S. can also claim credit for hav- 
ing been among the first to recog- 
nize Edward Elgar’s genius. 

A turning-point in Shaw’s career 
as a dramatist came in 1894 with the 
production, at the Avenue Theatre 
in Northumberland Avenue, of Arms 
and the Man, his fourth play. 
Though a box office failure, it scored 
a succés d’estime, and one of the 
more discerning critics described it 
as “the most amazing entertainment 
then before the public.” The com- 
poser, Oscar Straus, obviously in 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Let Mills Music 


Wi Jolocsbeveteetsam orbevems esueysecben 
Ne ¢ A METHOD FOR 
BEGINNING CLASS OR INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


spook onE BAND FUNDAMENTALS IN EASY STEPS 
3 by MAURICE D. TAYLOR 
INSTRUMENTATION (Author of — EASY STEPS TO THE BAND) 


tale Book One of “Band Fundamentals in Easy Steps” is a down-to-earth beginners 
Eh Clarinet method by a highly practical and experienced band teacher. It is intended for 
Bh Clarinet 


Eb Alto Clarinet the instructor who prefers to lay a solid foundation by taking time to teach funda- 
Bb Bass Clarinet mentals correctly in the first place, rather than spend so much effort later in 
Oboe 


Bassoon correcting bad habits. It will be found that the book has many features which 
as . . . 

Eb Alto ng or contribute toward successful teaching and provide motivation for the student — 
Bh Tenor Saxophone 


petra Saxophone some are innovations to be found for the first time in a band class method. 
eri 
Bh Cornet or Yrumpet 


French ys “wn “Band Fundamentals in Easy Steps” gives the teacher great freedom in scheduling 
(F, Bb, an 


Eh Alto Horn (Mellophone) since it may be used for classes of mixed instruments, classes of like instruments, 
(or Eb French Horn) 


Bass Clef or for individual teaching. Each of these approaches has its advantages; with 
poporcaegy ow Clef this book the teacher may even vary his method of scheduling from time to time 
Baritone, Treble Clef in any manner available to him. 

—— -udvetnsod Pupils’ Books .85 Teacher's Score and Manual 4.50 


Teacher's Score and Manual tee eee eee eee Gt Ge 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
A COMPLETELY CAPTIVATING ALBUM FOR TREBLE VOICES 


THE MILLS FIRST CHORUS ALBUM 
Arranged by EDWARD B. JUREY 
A diversified compilation of favorite songs in many categories. 
The repertoire is ideal for specially selected elementary choruses. 
It’s also valuable for Junior High School girls choruses. Arrange- 


ments are simple andcharming and will prove to be popular 
with everybody. 


: 1.00 
Clementary Language Study through Music $ 


CHANSONS POUR LA CLASSE DE FRANCAIS CANCIONES PARA LA CLASE DE ESPANOL 
(Songs For The French Class) (Songs For The Spanish Class) 


Three Books by RUTH DeCESARE 


In the ever-growing field of language study on an elementary level, Mills Music has t 
presentation of language lessons through music. Ruth De Cesare ha 


and German classes, which beautifully itegrate language study with 
the original texts. 





LIEDER FUR DIE DEUTSCHE KLASSE 
(Songs For The German Class) 


aken a progressive step with a new 
s compiled three publications for Spanish, French 


music. They contain simply arranged folk tunes with 
Each book has a pronunciation guide and cumulative vocabulary. Each Book $1.00 


RECORDINGS 


Authentic recordings of these publications have been produced for BOWMAR 
RECORDS under the careful supervision of Miss De Cesare. Records are 12” 
L.P.’s and sell for $4.95 per album. Albums may be purchased directly from: 
MILLS MUSIC, INC., 1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. or from: BOWMAR 
RECORDS, 4921 Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 29, California. 


CHANSONS POUR LA CLASSE DE FRANCAIS—M-102 CANCIONES PARA LA CLASE DE ESPANOL—M-103 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. 1619 sroapway 
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Dramatic Training 


for Opera Singers 


GUNTER HENSELLEK 


HE opera singer who views his 
singing voice as his chief means 


of expression on the operatic stage 


and who approaches operatic per- 
formance from this standpoint can- 
not possibly fulfill the requirements 
of his profession. Theatrical stand- 
ards today are so high that not only 
in performing modern operas—above 
all, in television productions of 
opera and operetta—but also older 
works, the singer must be aware of 
his dual role of singing actor. With 
any character he attempts to create 
on the stage, he must constantly 
keep in mind that the truly impor- 
tant thing is the personality of that 
character;—the fact that the charac- 
ter sings of speaks his 
thoughts is due to a convention of 
the art-form itself, not to any pecul- 
iar quality of the character or of 
operatic characters. Not only while 
he is singing, but from the moment 
he enters the stage until he leaves, 
must the singing actor express the 
thoughts, the emotions and feelings, 
and the reactions of the personality 
he is portraying. Dramatic teachers 
and stage directors can guide him in 
forming the characterizations of 
roles he studies and plays, and they 
can stimulate him to heights of per- 
formance, but the extent to which 
he can take advantage of their in- 


instead 





Professor Giinter Hensellek teaches at the 
State Academy of Music and Dramatic Art 
of Vienna, 
areas of study for 
and Theory of Dramatic Performance. Wil- 
helm Furtwingler called him “a_ thinker 
about the preliminary conditions of artistic 
activity” and a “great pedagogic genius.” 
This article is the third of a provocative 
series commissioned and introduced by Jack 
M. Watson in co-operation with the lead- 
ing music educators of Europe. 


where he has developed two 


singers, Biogymnastics 
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struction will depend upon his com- 
petence as an actor. Singers to whom 
voice has meant everything usually 
are undeveloped as actors and often 
seem satisfied with crude and super- 
ficial character delineation and non- 
sensical repetition of the same ges- 
tures over and over again. 

Not only the voice but the en- 
tire personality of the singing actor 
is an instrument at the disposal of 
the composer, the dramatist, the 
dramatic teacher, the stage director 
and the singer’s own imagination 
and artistic vision. The great Ger- 
man actor of a half century ago, 
Josef Kainz, who when he appeared 
in the United States was called “the 
Caesar of dramatic art” and “the 
measure of all things,” wrote in his 
diary: “The art of acting is the 
greatest art, for it works with the 
most precious instrument, the hu- 
man being.” 


Acquiring Volume 


Obviously, the voices of opera 
singers must be thoroughly trained, 
and this training takes years—some- 
times the entire professional life of 
a singer—for even with the most 
talented, vocal problems exist: poor 
resonation, short range, unevenness 
of registers, insufficient flexibility, in- 
adequate agility, and so on. Voices 
must develop the power to be heard 
in large auditoriums over heavy or- 
chestras with blasting trumpets and 
rolling kettle drums. (The public 
is moved by the volume of voices.) 
It takes hard and sometimes painful 
work to train a voice to meet the 
requirements of the opera theatre. 

Yet this is but one side of the 
singing actor’s craft, the instrument 
voice. Few will argue that this does 


—~Photo by Schandalik, Vienna 


not take rigorous preparation. But 
what about the other side, the instru- 
ment human being? Is there any rea- 
son for assuming that this is less 
important, or that it, too, does not 
require training? Can we expect a 
singer, regardless of the high quality 
of his vocal equipment, to satisfy the 
many-faceted requirements of char- 
acter delineation without prepara- 
tion as an actor? I think not and 
others think not. In various parts of 
the world today attempts are being 
made in music schools to develop 
young opera singers to the highest 
possible level of artistic excellence— 
vocally, musically, mentally, physi- 
cally—and into complete personali- 
ties. The exchange of information is 
most useful. I] have heard of inter- 
esting work in England and Amer- 
ica, and I am happy to report on 
my work, which involves the dra- 
matic training of opera students at 
the State Academy of Music and 
Dramatic Art in Vienna. In a paper 
of this length, I shall not attempt to 
go into detail concerning the system- 
atic structure of what I consider to 
be the two basic aspects of the dra- 
matic preparation of opera singers, 
biogymnastics and theory of dra- 
matic performance. Instead, I shall 
summarize the two branches and 
through the use of an example also 
try to illustrate their function. 

By biogymnastics I mean the psy- 
chological and physical conditioning 
of actors (including singing actors) 
and instruction in correct move- 
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ment. Three interdependent and 
complementary types of activities 
make up this division: (a) psycho- 
logical training, such as exercises in 
concentration, in fantasy, in self- 
awareness and self-confidence, and in 
self-repose and inner harmony; (b) 
gymnastic training, such as tension 
and relaxation, movements of the 
whole and various parts of the body 
—hands, feet, eyes, etc.,—and special 
exercises for the development of 
bodily elasticity, sensibility, balance, 
and economy of movement; (c) 
breath-contro] training for the devel- 
opment of health, vitality, self-con- 
trol, and the ability to concentrate 
and achieve physical and mental in- 
tensity. 

By theory of dramatic perform- 
ance I mean knowledge about and 
insight into fundamentals of human 
behavior: on the one hand, of typical 
things which are of universal valid- 
ity for human beings; on the other, 
of divergencies resulting from char- 
acter, origin, or age. In this phase of 
our work we draw upon the methods 
and principles of Max Reinhardt, 
Josef Kainz, Wilhelm Furtwingler, 
Enrico Caruso and Constantin Stan- 
islavsky; and we apply these techni- 


ques and principles through the cre- 
ation of situations requiring reac- 
tions that range all the way from 
deep sleep to outbursts of grief over 
the death of a loved one. 

As problems involved in portray- 
ing human reactions and situations 


can be completely solved only 
through the use of techniques and 
controls gained from biogymnasts, 
the two branches, theory of dramatic 
performance and biogymnastics, are 
independent. It is possible, however, 
that a singer of unusual dramatic 
talent, because of inheritance and 
unconscious training, may be able 
to solve histrionic problems without 
preliminary formal instruction. But 
such gifted individuals are very rare 
indeed; and they, too, need rigorous 
training to reach the optimum of 
their potentiality and also to prevent 
the talent itself from withering away. 

The prime purpose of the singing 
actor is to give true life, as conceived 
by the poet and the composer, to any 
role he plays; and in achieving this, 
he must, above all, subordinate his 
own personality to the particular 
character he plays. In training a 
young singer for the operatic stage, 
one must help him grasp the notion 
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of polarity: the “I myself” in a pas- 
sive sense, and the “I change into” 
in an active sense; while both are im- 
portant, the latter should be de- 
veloped to a very high degree. From 
the beginning of his dramatic train- 
ing, the student should be made 
aware not only of his dormant or 
missing talents, but also of the exist- 
ing ones. (As Goethe wrote: “What 
we do not understand, we do net 
possess.”) From the beginning, too, 
he must realize that unlike the aural 
image, the sound of his voice, which 
occurs sporadically, the visual image, 
within its dynamic and dramatic 
context, is always before the audi- 
ence when he is on stage. 


The Singing Actor 


The sources of both means of ex- 
pression, voice and body, are the 
same: the singing actor in his total- 
ity. To reach this harmonic state of 
oneness of thinking and feeling and 
being, this fusion of the spiritual, 
the physical, the psychological, the 
student must work and work and 
work. 

Force or energy is of paramount 
importance in forming characters. 
The singing actor must develop into 
an athlete in his inner self, and he 
be cognizant of his inner 
strength; of feeling, of imagination, 
of concentration, of expression, of 
total personality. He must have such 
resources of energy and strength that 
there is always in reserve more than 
he needs, even for the most demand- 
ing climaxes. As Caruso once said: 
“Every great art is the product of 
reserve held in the background.” 
This great artist thought long and 
deeply about his work as a singing 
acior. He was not a student in the 
sense of reading treatises on his art, 
and he was not trained in a modern 
sense, but through his own penetrat- 


ing observations and insights he 
solved his own artistic problems. His 
secretary, Fucito, has said that 
Caruso always worked methodically 
and according to a plan. What a 
masterly job he did in building his 
voice and his entire personality into 
a total instrumentality of human ex- 
pression! What a reserve he kept in 
store, both as a singer and as an ac- 
tor! One critic has said that he sang 
with so much ease that it seemed as 
if he were speaking instead of sing- 
ing his words. 

Caruso is said to have practiced a 
particular type of breathing exercises 
as a child, exercises involving stop- 
ping and holding the breath and 
retarding the rate of breath flow. In 
our classes at the Vienna Academy, 
we have found such exercises to be 
not only excellent health-building 
measures, but. when combined with 
other exercises of a psychological 
nature, most effective in developing 
inner strength. 

Regardless of the pitch and in- 
tensity of emotions that a singer 
portrays on the stage, these emotions 
should at all times appear to be 
naturally motivated and expressed, 
and without the slightest sign of ef- 
fort on the part of the performer. 
This, however, is not the kind of 
effortless performance that stems 
from superficiality. For example, Sar- 
astro in Mozart’s Magic Flute can be 
played this way: he is a good man 
who wears a costume, walks slowly, 
reacts (if at all) to the other char- 
acters as costumed colleagues, uses 
his voice with faultless tone produc- 
tion, knows the score, and sings as 
the score and conductor indicate. 
This is effortless performance, but 
it is also artless performance. If, on 
the other hand, the singer has 
studied the text and the character 
of Sarastro closely and has taken 
great pains to master the role, his 
performance, too, will appear ef- 
fortless, but in quite a different way. 
His characterization will be along 
this line: Sarastro is proud;-but at 
the same time humble; he is benev- 
olent, but also severe; he is lazy, yet 
he displays great self-discipline; he 
is unapproachable, yet he has infinite 
understanding and inner greatness; 
he is advanced in years, but young 
at heart; he has a sense of humor, 
but he is prudent. To create this 
complex personality (many roles in 

(Continued on page 57) 
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The Joy in Singing 


WINIFRED CECIL 


t 

HERE are more beautiful 
voices in the United States than 

in any other country in the world! 
I was not totally conscious of this 
until I heard the young American 
singers sent to Italy after the war for 
study. Singer after singer had a 
thrilling basic instrument, but that 
was all! Missing almost entirely was 
the artistry so vital for singers. Then 
I returned to New York and found 
the situation even worse. Literally 
thousands of young people compete 
for a vocal career, yet few under- 
stand all of the work involved. Many 
don’t belong in New York in the 
first place. Many more are convinced 
that after six voice lessons they are 
ready for professional jobs. So few 
are realistic. So few understand the 
amount of time it takes to become a 
great artist, and so few are prepared 
when they embark on their careers. 
To help young singers see the 
many requirements for becoming a 
true artist, mostly gained through 
audience contact, I started the Joy 
in Singing course, which is like so 
many clinics for singers and listeners 
carried on abroad. In a way it is 
a recital, except that singers perform 
only one song, after which there is 
an informal analysis of the perform- 
ance. Comments concerning inter- 
pretation, diction, phrasing and 
stage presence come from myself and 


in internationally famed soprano, Wini 
fred Cecil considers working with young 
singers her greatest achievement. She sang 
with La Scala and other opera companies 
in Italy for over ten years, refusing offers 
from the Met and Hollywood as “prema- 
ture.” She studied with Marcella Sembrich 
and the noted Lieder singer, Elena Ger- 
hardt, and was Lanny Ross’s 
leading lady on the Maxwell House “Show- 
Her 


been a 


known as 
hoat Hour” at the start of her career 
“Joy in 
great 


Singing” programs have 


SUCCESS 
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the audience. They are varied. For 
instance, the manner in which a 
singer accepts applause is just as im- 
portant as the manner in which he 
sings, for it is all a part of the per- 
formance. 

Naturally interesting things hap- 
pen during these sessions. Although 
the singers are screened by audition, 
the audience isn’t! It is an alert 
group of musicians—voice teachers, 
conductors, managers, choir directors 
and people who come for the sheer 
pleasure of listening. They are all 
eager to see what our young profes- 
sionals can do. However, they are 
unacquainted with the singers, know 
nothing of their training, back- 
ground or experience, and judge en- 
tirely by the performance. Some- 
times the reaction is enthusiastic 
praise, but if there are any flaws 
they are quickly spotted. We have 
often had an experience like the 
time one confident young singer 
couldn’t believe it when someone in 
the audience called out, “We can’t 
understand your words.” She was 
sure her diction was good and never 
expected this criticism. 


More than Singing 


The young artists who perform for 
us learn very quickly how much or 
how little they know. Some have dis- 
covered hidden talents they didn’t 
know they had, like a lovely smile 
instead of a frightened or scowling 
expression. But more often the sing- 
ers find they still have many things 
to master, in spite of the time they 
have spent concentrating on vocal 
technique and memorizing music. 

The most serious mistake, because 
it is the most common, is the fact 
that a singer seldom studies a song 
long enough. Knowing the words by 


heart does not mean that one under- 
stands them, or that they have be- 
come a part of one’s self. One has to 
analyze the music down to the finest 
detail, live with it, breathe it and 
make it a part of one’s soul. This 
is the difference between a singe) 
and an artist. 

Of equal importance to a singer is 
the matter of diction, which should 
be a natural instinct but is often 
made so complicated. People fre- 
quently ask me, “why is it you can 
always understand our popular sing- 
ers but have such trouble under- 
standing the words f classical sing- 
ers?” The answer is simple. Musical 
comedy and popular singers think 
about the words, not vocal technique 
or vocal problems. They are relaxed. 
You have to be relaxed while sing- 
ing, not thinking about anything 
vocally, for the words to come over. 
It should be as easy as speech. When- 
ever you are busy trying to do things 
vocally, the words :go to pieces. A 
song, whether it is a show tune or a 
beautiful classic, is no good unless 
the words come alive. The melody 
is not worth anything alone, for a 
song is based_on the thoughts of the 
poet. 

Commenting on appearance or 
stage presence often gets the Joy in 
Singing sessions into fascinating dis- 
cussions. One of the greatest miscon- 
ceptions concerning the art of sing- 
ing is the fact that so much emphasis 
is placed on mere voice. One does 
not have to have a great voice to 
be an artist. It usually works in 

(Continued on page 55) 
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...says Eddie Hodges 
at his Wurlitzer Piano 


Young Eddie Hodges, learning to play 
on a Wurlitzer piano, is typical of many 
American youngsters. Why? Because 
“more children learn on a Wurlitzer 
than on any other piano.” 


A piano by Wurlitzer is more than a 
Christmas gift . . . it is a heritage gift, 
a daily life-long gift of music. Exclu- 
sive features such as the Hexagonal 
Soundboard for greater volume, richer 
tone... Tonecrafted Hammers for 
faultless performance... Six-post 
Back that holds the entire piano in line 
and helps keep piano in tune... these 
and many more make a Wurlitzer 
Piano a gift for a lifetime. 


There is a Wurlitzer Piano in a 
handsome design and finish. . . and at 
Ce Corr ee ee re a surprisingly moderate price... to 
meet your tastes and your needs. Visit 
your Wurlitzer Piano Dealer and select 
from the most extensive line of pianos 
made. Give your children a life-long 
Merry Music Christmas! 





World’s Largest Builder of Pianos and Organs 


\ WURLIIZER 


Wurlitzer Mode! 2720 Italian Provincial Wurlitzer Mode! 2520 Danish Sculpture : DeKalb, Illinois 





Mail this coupon for a brochure showing 
the complete line of Wurlitzer Pianos 


WURLITZER, DEPT. MJ-1160, DEKALB, ILLINOIS 


Please send me a brochure showing the 
complete line of Wurlitzer Pianos 


Name 


Street 





City 


State 


Véurlitzer Conso'e Electronic Wurlitzer Model 770 Grand 
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The Problems of 
Symphony Orchestras 


SIEGFRIED 


NE of the most optimistic and 

challenging approaches to life 
is summarized in this statement: 
“You get out of life what you want, 
if you want it badly enough.” 

History shows that this applies by 
and large to the individual as well 
as to peoples. Nations which pursue 
persistently and unflinchingly de- 
finite goals, are seen eventually at- 
taining them, for better or worse. 
This philosophy, which places the 
responsibility for progress or decay 
on the individual, is in violent con- 
trast to Marxian or Freudian the- 
ories which assign such responsibili- 
ties largely to economic or biologi- 
cal forces respectively and which 
speak of “men” generically, not of 
man individually. 

In the contest between Marxian 
ideas and democratic views of so- 
ciety, the great danger for the free 
world does not lie in the possible 
validity of the Marxian ideas, but 
in the religious fervor and relentless 
aggressiveness with which the victory 
of these ideas is being pursued by 
want free 
must 


its adherents. If we oul 
society to survive, we 


more tellingly. Our continuous re 


show it 


verses in this struggle, our carefree 
payment of lipservice to our Western 
civilization seem to indicate that we 
do not “badly 
enough.” 


want its survival 


It is difficult to find any 


Siegfried Landau is conductor of the 
Brooklyn Orchestra 
Brooklyn 
well as 
Opera 
Stern 


Philharmenia and 
Choral Society as 


of the 


Philharmonia 
music director Chattanooga 
issociation. He 
and the Klindworth- 
Scharwenka Conservatory, Berlin, 
Trinity College and Guild Hall 
London. A man full of stimulating and 
provocative ideas, he has specialized in 
composing music on Hebrew subjects 


Conservatory 
and at 
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was educated at the 


School, 


LANDAU 


other reason for the avoidance to 
come to grips with the crucial prob- 
lems facing American cultural in- 
stitutions outside of the great cities 
like New York, Chicago, Boston or 
Philadelphia. 

The great cities are presenting a 
misleading picture, because institu- 
tionally they are anachronistic. 
They still have a few large donors, 
bequests and accrued residues of fi- 
nancial resources which support the 
larger orchestras. However, this situ- 
ation does not exist in the cities be- 
low a million inhabitants and even- 
tually the same conditiens which 
militate against the orchestra of the 
smaller city will also affect the large 
cities. 

Professional orchestras are expen- 
sive and not self-sustaining. Uncle 
Sam has largely seen to it that the 
heirs of great fortunes cannot spend 
the kind of sums their fathers and 
grandfathers did on- behalf of or- 
chestras. Well then, from where will 
the money come? From the box-of- 


fice? No concession to the public can 
make an orchestra self-sustaining, be- 
cause of simple arithmetic: a concert 
costs more than the full house can 
yield. From the government then? 
Most politicians will privately agree 
that the fears of government control, 
which is supposed to be inevitably 
accompanying Federal appropria- 
tions, are largely unfounded. How- 
ever the issue has been so thoroughly 
confused by slogans and clichés, that 
an early reversal of the opposition to 
Federal aid by Congress is unlikely. 


In the meantime the job oppor- 
tunities for the professional player 
become fewer, because the record- 
ing industry for the classical market 
as well as for the film has priced it- 
self out of the country to an alarm- 
ing extent; TV is showing no friend- 
lier attitude toward good music than 
it has demonstrated in the past; an 
acute shortage of good players in 
many orchestral departments is al- 
ready upon us, due to the fact that 
many competent players find em- 
ployment in more stable and _ re- 

yarding occupations; and, finally, 

many orchestras are forced to think 
only on a season-to-season or even a 
concert-to-concert basis, the worst 
climate for responsible music-mak- 
ing. 

When we speak so dramatically of 
the struggle for survival of our way 
of life, what do we mean by this, if 
not the culture which has given 
value and meaning to our life? Our 
orchestras, opera houses and all artis- 
tic media must be preserved as the 
most eloquent spokesmen of our con- 
cept of free artistic expression. For it 
is through its arts that a culture 
demonstrates the degree of its vital- 
ity and the possibility of its survival. 
Once we are agreed that our artistic 
media are necessary for survival, we 
must realize the functions of these 
media. They must guarantee the 
continuous and organic interchange 
between tradition (the treasures of 
the past) and the new creations (the 
traditions of tomorrow); they must 
permit the retention of acquired 
artistic skills and experimentation 
with new techniques. 

In order to fulfill these functions, 
our artistic media must have a pro- 
gram, a point of view; they must 
stand for a policy which permits 
crystalization of pros and cons. To 


(Continued on page 81) 
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THE VAGABONDS JUMP FOR JOY! 


And that’s the story wherever these madcap music-makers go...with their Epi- 
phones. It's laughing room only at Hollywood's star-haunted clubs ... Chicago's pop- 
ular Chez Paree...New York’s celebrity-crowded Copacabana. It’s a gag-a-minute 
gambol year-in-and-year-out on a whole variety of top-talent TV spectaculars: On 
Ed Sullivan’s Toast of the Town... with Patti Paye, Perry Como, Bob Hope, et al 
...and for six short years with Arthur Godfrey and His Friends. Fun’s the word for 
the Vagabonds'’ hi-jinks as they keep time, keep tune, and carry on in hilarious 
high style. And how they've got to depend on their instruments! That's why 
they stick with Epiphone guitars and bass. Epiphone can take it when these mad 
musicians cavort through their comedy. In fact, Epiphone can take any test, even 
yours. It's the finest in tone, the first in playability, and the last word in design. For 


more information, write Epiphone, Inc., 
210 Bush Street, Kalamazoo, Michigan. D> D4 () { 


The difference is quality 
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EING a musician is certainly not 
one of the qualifications for be- 
ing President of the United States, 
yet you may be~surprised to learn 
that several of our Presidents both 
composed and performed as soloists, 
or in bona fide bands or orchestras. 
Possibly our first President, George 
Washington, has more of a reputa- 
tion as a musician than he deserved. 
\ painting in the Mt. Vernon col- 
lection pictures him playing a flute. 
However, he himself wrote Francis 
Hopkinson that he could not lift a 
note on any instrument. Possibly he 
had his picture painted with the 
flute for the same reason some of us 
have our picture taken on a horse 
we can't ride. (Let the psychiatrists 
figure that out!) It is true that Wash- 
ington was a lover of music. He 
owned a harpsichord and _ spinet 
which were probably played by 
Martha and his adopted daughter, 
Martha’s granddaughter, Nellie Cus- 
tis. 

John Adams owned a guitar, a 
harp and a piano, although the 
record does not say he played them. 

Of the early Presidents, Thomas 
Jefferson was undoubtedly the out- 
standing musician. He not only 
owned a violin; he arose at five to 
practice on it! He bought the latest 
thing in minuets for quartet sessions. 
For all his patriotism, Jefferson did 
desert music, at least in his 
thoughts, during the Revolution. A 
letter dated June 8, 1778 reveals his 


not 


Mrs. Kent ts a graduate of Drake Uni 


versity, with a son at MJ.T. and a daugh- 
Junior year at High School. 
Their mother writes both music and lyrics 


ter in her 


for relaxation, resulting in some public 
performances. The data in this article came 
directly from the White House and othe 


authoritative sources. 
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looking forward to the day he could 
have a complete orchestra on his 
estate. 

One President and one Vice-presi- 
dent were known to have composed. 
John Tyler wrote the words and mu- 
sic of a Serenade for the woman 
he married. Vice-president Charles 
Dawes wrote an instrumental ‘“Mel- 
ody” which later became a song hit 
under the title Jt’s All in the Game. 

[wo of our Presidents admired a 
woman singer enough to bring her 
to the White House for a special con- 
cert. President Millard Fillmore se- 
cured Jenny Lind for such a gala oc- 
casion. Kate Smith was a favorite of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 


Lincoln’s Music 


Abraham Lincoln was both a per- 
former and a listener. He played on 
the harmonica, which he called his 
“little brass band.” Annie Laurie 
and Listen to the Mocking Bird were 
two of his favorite songs. Listen to 
the Mocking Bird was written for 
the lovely niece of the bachelor Pres- 
ident, James Buchanan. The song 
was played by the Marine Band for 
the first time at the final reception 
at the White House, during Buch- 
anan’s administration. Harriet Lane, 
Buchanan’s niece, served as_ her 
uncle’s hostess. She was always beau- 
tifully gowned and gracious. The 
song became popular, and was a fit- 
ting tribute to the real “sweet Hal- 
lie.” 

One President, William McKinley, 
sang to himself, as he lay dying of an 
assassin’s bullet, the hymn, Nearer, 
my God, to Thee. During his term 
of office he held singing sessions in 
the White House. 


Wilson was another 


Woodrow 


President who liked to sing. He had 
a good tenor voice and sang with the 
Princeton Glee Club in the class of 
1879. His daughter Margaret pre- 
ceded Margaret Truman as a con- 
cert singer. 

Probably the most enjoyable mo- 
ments of Warren G. Harding’s ill- 
fated stay in the White House were 
his sessions with the Marine Band. 
It is said the only instruments he 
couldn’t play were the slide trom- 
bone and the E-flat clarinet. 

A favorite Christmas carol of 
Theodore Roosevelt was Oh, Come, 
All Ye Faithful. But he resented hav- 
ing A Hot Time in the Old Town 
Tonight considered a campaign 
song just because it was played at 
San Juan Hill. 

Not until recent years has the 
White House boasted an accomp- 
lished pianist, Harry Truman. Pres- 
ident Truman studied with Mrs. E. 
C. White, who had worked with 
Leschetizky, Paderewski’s teacher. A 
letter from Mr. Truman, dated Oct. 
20, 1954, states, “I am very much in- 
terested in music and always have 
been. It was a relaxation and recrea- 
tion for me while I was in the White 
House. I am very fond of music such 
as Chopin, Mozart, Beethoven, and 
am particularly fond of the Strauss 
Waltzes.” 

Another reporter quotes Truman 
as saying his favorite Chopin Waltz 
is Opus 42. He also says Mr. Tru- 
man does not like to play the Mzs- 
souri Waltz. He enjoys playing 
Paderewski’s Minuet and reminds 
his listeners that this is not the same 
as Beethoven’s easier one in G. 

President Eisenhower personally 
selected the hymns that were sung 
in the National Presbyterian Church 

(Continued on page 75) 
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FREDERICK WILKINS 


NEW DELUXE EDITION OF THE FLUTIST’S GUIDE 
FOR FLUTE PLAYERS AND EDUCATORS 


This complete clinical study of flute piaying is the 
best-selling material ever published. Contains infor- 
mation on practice, position, care of flute, mechanics 
of breathing, tone control in all four octaves, intona- 
tion, vibrato, finger control, articulation, phrasing, 
rhythm, sight-reading, trills and classified catalog of 
flute literature. Big 12” LP album illustrates written 
information so the student can actually hear the tech- 
niques described. Written and performed by Fred- 
erick Wilkins, renowned solo flutist, this guide book 
and demonstration album have received national rec- 
ognition as an outstanding contribution to progres- 
sive music education. 











MAIL TO Conn Corporation, Elkhart, Indiana 


exclusive distributor of Artley flutes and piccolos. 


Enclosed is $______ for copies of “The Flutist’s Guide” at 
$7.95 each. 





NAME 


THE FLUTIST’S @ 9 See 
GUIDE Qe >) SCHOOL 
® 


Complete with guide book and MAILING ADDRESS 
12” LP album in durable box 
Available from your music dealer or use coupon. CITY, STATE 
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Musical Settings of 


WILLIAM WELLINGTON NORTON 


recently perusing my card files 
of Scriptural sources for musical 
texts, I find the Psalms given decid- 
ed preference by many of the com- 
posers of solos, motets and anthems. 
My survey, while rather cursory and 
with possible omissions, shows twen- 
ty-one Psalms unused so far as I 
know. Of course, some Psalms lend 
themselves more easily to poetic ex- 
pression than others. Among those 
not used, number 11 has the text 
of Zophar reproving Job, but yet 
has the “Blessing of Repentance.” 
Psalm 36 was written to the chief 
musician, bringing out the grievous 
state of the wicked, the excellency of 
God’s mercy, and David praying for 
favors. Another Psalm to the chief 
musician is number 45, bringing out 
the majesty and grace of Christ’s 
kingdom. Again in Psalm 52 we have 
David condemning the spitefulness 
of Doeg, prophesying his destruction. 
In Psalm 58 David describes the 
nature of the wicked. In Psalm 59 
he prays to be delivered from his 
enemies; and again in number 60 
David prays for deliverance. The 
prophet prevails in a temptation in 
Psalm 73, while in Psalm 76 we have 
a declaration of God’s majesty in the 
church, with an exhortation to serve 
Him reverently. 

In Psalm 77 the psalmist shows 
what fierce combat he had with diffi- 
dence, and his victory. An exhorta- 





Dr. W. W. Norton has been famous for 
years in connection with his unique work 
in the Community Music project of Flint, 
Michigan, as well as other important activi- 
ties in the field of music education. Recently 
he has been a valued member of the Music 
Faculty of the College of the Pacific, Stock- 
ton, California, and he still makes that city 
his headquarters as an independent conduc- 
tor, lecturer, voice teacher, coach and gen- 
eral stimulator of interest in the musical art. 
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tion to learn and to preach the law 
of God, including the story of God’s 
wrath against the incredulous and 
disobedient, is expressed in Psalm 
78. In number 82 the psalmist, hav- 
ing exhorted the judges and re- 
pressed their negligence, prays God 
to judge. The nature and glory of 
the church and the increase, honor 
and comfort of the members thereof 
feature Psalm 87, to be followed by 
Psalm 88 with a prayer containing 
a grievous complaint. Then we jump 
to Psalm 109 where David complains 
of his enemies, showing their sins 
and praying for help. A Song of 
Degrees shows in David’s prayer and 
complaint in Psalm 120; and again 
in Psalm 129 we have our prayer to 
save Israel in their afflictions. David 
continues in Psalm 131 to express his 
humility. In Psalm 132 he prays for 
the removal of the ark, with a repeti- 
tion of God’s promises. He prays to 
be delivered from Saul and Doeg, 
with his confidence in God, and 
shows his comfort in prayer in 
Psalms 140 and 142. The. other 
Psalms are all used by numerous 
composers, ranging in number from 
a single individual to nearly thirty 
using the 150th Psalm. 

Genesis is used considerably, as 
also Exodus. Leviticus has been neg- 
lected. Numbers and Deuteronomy 
and Joshua are represented. Music 
seems to have skipped the book of 
Judges, but Ruth, Samuel I and II 
and Kings I have been chosen, with 
Kings II omitted. The first and sec- 
ond Chronicles and Ezrah are used. 
Nehemiah and Esther seem slighted, 
but Job is given consideration. Then 
we have the well used Psalms, fol- 
lowed by Proverbs, Ecclesiastes and 
the Song of Solomon. Isaiah seems 
especially popular, with some fifty 
or more compositions based on its 


the Bible’ 


chapters. Jeremiah, Lamentations, 
Ezekiel are represented, but Daniel 
is omitted. Hosea, Joel, Amos have 
been used but Obadiah and Jonah 
omitted. Micah appears in music but 
not Habakkuk and Zephaniah or 
Haggai. Zachariah gets in, but 
Malachi closes the Old Testament 
without musical representation. 

In the New Testament the Gospels 
of Matthew, Mark, Luke and John 
are much used. The Acts, Romans, 
I and II, Corinthians, Galatians, 
Ephesians and Phillipians are repre- 
sented. Colossians I and II, Thes- 
salonians are missed but both books 
of Timothy are used. Titus, Phile- 
mon and Hebrews are out, but 
James, Peter 1 and John I are used, 
with the Book of Revelations well 
represented. 

This card file of Scriptural Sources 
for our Sacred Music was just one of 
many research projects that have 
been used by Ministers of the Gospel 
and Ministers of Music in co-ordi- 
nating their services. A Text, a 
Scripture Reading, an Anthem, a 
Response which will fit into a Serv- 
ice, are all available with title, com- 
poser, publisher and the nature of 
the number. I also have available a 
chronological list of all 700 com- 
posers of church music from Gregory 
through today, with their most char- 
acteristic compositions. >>> 
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THE 
INSTRUMENT 
DOES 

MAKE A 
DIFFERENCE ! 


William D. Revelli writes: “During the many 
years I have served as guest conductor, clinician 
and adjudicator my observation has been that 
the finest bands are nearly always those in which 
the director insists on guality instruments. The 
bandmaster who does wot take a firm stand runs 
the risk of innumerable mechanical and musical 
problems, not to mention the likelihood of a 


high percentage of drop-outs. 


“Good instruments are often no more costly in 
terms of dollars and cents. Considered as an 
investment in the child there is no comparing 
the long term value! My advice is know your 
makes and their reputations im each separate 
field. Establish acceptable standards for your 
band and stick to them — the instrument does 


make a difference.” 


Dr. William D. Revelli, the University of Michigan's dis 
tinguished director of bands, is a past-president of the 
American Bandmasters Association, honorary life president of 
College Band Directors National Association and honorary 
president of Kappa Kappa Psi. 








W. T. Armstrong Co., Inc., Elkhart, Ind. 
Band Directors: Ask your dealer to put you on his 


Makers of the Complete Range of Open Pipe Voices mailing list to receive copies of Armstrong's magazine 
— C Concert, Eb Soprano and G Alto Flutes, Piccolos Flute Forum —a publication devoted entirely to the 
interests of players and teachers of the flute. 
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Today’s Christmas Music 


JOSEPHINE K. R. DAVIS 


_— the second century, when 
\J one of the first bishops of Rome 
decreed that the “Gloria” of the 
Angels be sung in his church every 
Christmas morning, Christmas music 
has probably been the best loved 
and most widely sung music in the 
world; and never was it more loved 
or: more than in this Atomic 
Age. 
~ “Of course,” comes the quick re- 
sponse, “that means the lovely, 
gentle, or jolly old music, so laden 
with melodies and memories.” Even 
if that were true, it would not be too 
bad, for what is life without its melo- 
dies and memories? But it is not 
altogether true by any means. In 
many aspects this century is moving 
ahead in tremendous strides, and 
original Christmas music today, 
though far behind in quantity, is 
being advanced in more than tenta- 
tive steps in sparkling, likeable songs 
(especially choruses), music-dramas, 
suites, pastorales, symphonic poems, 
and in some instrumental forms with 
the voice used as an instrument, 
either without words (singing only 
syllables), or with words sometimes 
sung, sometimes spoken—sometimes 
in a half sung, half spoken method 
of technique. 

Let there be no mistake; 
not in the least suggesting that 
music is suitable for Christ- 


used 


this is 
“ab- 
solute” 
mas. Its very 
possible connection, for it denies 
having even the least tangible extra- 
musical idea, maintaining that it is 
a conception of musical interest 
alone, with whatever idea or beauty 
that may occur in the process of 
composing being purely incidental 
or accidental. That. may be true in 


name precludes any 
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the minds of the composers, but 
what is equally true is that listeners, 
subconsciously at least, dc connect 
al] sounds with an idea, if not with 
a concrete action or thing, event or 
emotion; and when they can find no 
connection, the reaction is an irri- 
tating frustration. 


A Happy Medium 


But no musician (nor any listener) 
need be so bedazzled or so deafened 
by the brittle, glittering tones, or 
the crashing, shattering sounds of 
some of today’s music, as to think 
all this century’s music must be of 
that kind, because it is true that 
many contemporary composers are 
writing “new”. music which strikes 
a happy medium between the ex- 
treme techniques, and even the more 
traditionally-minded listeners are 
hearing and liking some tonal ex- 
pressions they would not have toler- 
ated five or even two years 
Many are more willing to listen to 
the “new”, and are making and en- 
joying some radical experiments. 
One adventurous Anglican church 
(in Rhode Island) used a jazz ac- 
companimeni on the organ for a Mass 

which to many would undoubtedly 
seem more than a little extreme. But 
some contemporary styles, other 
than the “absolute” and jazz, are 
appropriate,—a sensitive means for 
the expression of the entire gamut 
of Christmas thought and emotion. 

\s usual, many of the newer styles 
are due to the newer forms of poetry. 
In the beginnings of Christian music 
many ol the texts were taken from 
the Old Testament. During and 
after the second century, the people 


ago.: 


iar 


sang their religious songs to well- 
loved old melodies or folk son,;, 
till finally these songs were collected, 
selected, and edited, in medieval 
times, by the Church Fathers from 
Ephraim and Jerome to Ambrose 
and Gregory, who organized them 
into liturgical services. Many of 
these, timeless in their essence in 
spite of their medieval flavor, are 
still sung today, and as they have re- 
tained their individual characteris- 
tics, so each succeeding era leaves 
its own mark on its own music. 

At the turn of the 20th century, 
composers were bursting with vital- 
ity and put out tentative thrusts 


q . ° : . 
' away from vague impressionism to- 


ward very definite, new techniques 
and styles. Then came two catacly- 
smic World Wars. These for a time 
seemed to leave the world divided 
between the weary, wounded and 
sorrowful, who had no more “fight” 
left in them, and the furiously ener- 
getic and iconoclastic. These latter 
made themselves heard. They threw 
tentativeness to the wind and crash- 
banged their way into notoriety. At 
first, no one took them seriously, but 
laughed off what in some cases 
sounded like not one boiler factory 
but a complete assortment of them. 
In other cases, the less resounding 
styles reminded some listeners of 
nothing so much as the emotionless 
tones flung out by little girls hop- 
skip-and-jumping — totally uncon- 
nected tones tossed into the air, each 
one lovely, but leading nowhere. 
Resentment began to creep into lis- 
teners’ minds. They just did not 
want that kind of music, and at 
some concerts contra-reactions were 
(Continued on page 81) 
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BUFFETS 
FOR THE 
PROFESSIONA 


Members of the Cleveland Symphony on a visit io BUFFET 


James Rettew Alfred Zetzer George Silfies Robt. C. Marcellus 
Eb & Bh Clarinetist Bass Clarinetist Asst. Solo Clarinetist Solo Clarinetist 
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Other Symphonies using BUFFET : 

NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC METROPOLITAN OPERA 
PHILADELPHIA SYMPHONY LOS ANGELES SYMPHONY 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY DETROIT SYMPHONY 
SYMPHONY OF THE AIR ROCHESTER PHILHARMONIC 
HOUSTON SYMPHONY NEW ORLEANS PHILHARMONIC 
BALTIMORE SYMPHONY PORTLAND SYMPHONY 


DIVISION OF CARL FISCHER 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
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Return to Music Fundamentals 


I is fashionable today to be in- 

trospective if one views the “ed- 
ucational crisis” with the serious 
concern it deserves. Administrators 
are being asked to state clearly the 
role of their the all-im- 
portant task of improving the na- 
tion’s security. The school curric- 
ulum is again being eyed suspiciously 
for the purpose of eliminating its 
superfluous and unimportant facets. 
Emphasis is placed on the need for 
teaching fundamentals in the schools, 
suggesting that students face “life 
adjustment problems” on a no-credit 


school in 


basis. 

The music curriculum is 
ception in this matter of a national 
educational self-analysis. Music edu- 
cators are seasoned fighters in thei1 
desire to establish music permanently 
in the school curriculum. It is not 
likely that the hard-won battle will 
be but a mirage because of sputniks 
and luniks. However, it does demand 
that serious thought be directed to- 
ward evaluations of the music edu- 
cation activities we so doggedly de- 
fend. 


As one considers music education 


no ex- 


practices in some detail, it is im- 
mediately apparent that a variety of 
“meanings exist. This is to be expect- 
ed in view of the variety of groups af- 
fected by music education programs. 
It is interesting to note, however, 
that the group most strongly affected 
by the teaching of music in schools 
has had little, if any, opportunity to 





Dr. Forman is Assistant Professor of Mu- 
sic Education and Acting Director of Bands 
at Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, 
Illinois. This article is 
made for his doctoral dissertation at Flor- 
ida State University. The has been 
teacher and adjudica- 


based on research 


author 
an oboist, conductor, 
tor in the Midwest and speaks from prac- 


tical experience 
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voice an opinion. That group is the 
schoo] student today. 

A recent study solicited high 
school student’s attitudes toward 
various music education practices. 
The results were both enlightening 
and encouraging, especially for the 
music educator who believes that 
musical experiences are charged with 
intellectual and emotional stimula- 
tion. 

The basis for separating the many 
and varied facets of music education 
is found in the content of the Con- 
sensus Study +7 developed by the 
Illinois Secondary School Curricu- 
lum Committee and titled “Music 
Education in Our Schools”. Copies 
of the Consensus Study may be ob- 
tained from Illinois State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction or 
from this writer. 

The questionnaires were com- 
pleted by over 1,000 high school stu- 
dents in Southern Illinois and the 
entire process of collecting, correlat- 
ing and analyzing the data was de- 
signed for use with I.B.M. punched- 


card equipment. 

The results of the study show that 
the yast majority of students, both 
those studying music and those not 
in music, in all four high school 
grade levels, believe that the most 
important facets of a music educa- 
tion program are: (1) To teach stu- 
dents to play instruments. (2) To 
teach music fundamentals. (3) To 
give special] attention to talented stu- 
dents. (4) To teach students how to 
sing. (5) To provide programs for 
the community. 

The statements which were con- 
sidered to be of least importance and 
were therefore ranked from 22nd to 
26th place are: (22) To make the 
music program financially self-sup- 
porting. (23) To give an apprecia- 
tion of the co-ordination and timing 
needed in good baton twirling. (24) 
To teach songs which will be sung 
years later. (25) To discuss the poor 
musical examples set by disc-jockey 
and jazz music programs. (26) To 
make other school subjects more 
meaningful. 

In addition to the above, other 
detailed results were obtained which 
made it possible to make compari- 
sons between various age groups and 
between students in music and those 
not in music. These comparisons 
were made by means of a well sub- 
stantiated mathematical formula 
called “tau” which was developed by 
Maurice Kendall of England. The use 
of this statistical procedure in the 
study is unique and in some respects 
overshadows the attitudinal results 
themselves. Kendall’s “tau’’ hereto- 
fore has had its greatest use when the 
number of cases involved was small, 
that is less than fifty. In the present 
study, the use of electronic calcula- 
tors and computors opens the way 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Concerning Moravian Music 


( NCE upon a time, as all leg- 
ends should begin, a group of 
pilgrims seeking religious freedom 
came to America and brought with 
them a love and understanding of 
music that is unique in musical his- 
tory. They left for us a rich treasure 
of both religious and secular com- 
positions that have remained dor- 
mant for nearly 200 years. Only dur- 
ing the last decade have we begun 
to unwrap the fabulous musical 
gifts they bequeathed to us. 
Accustomed to looking to Europe 
for artistic inspiration and educa- 
tion, we failed to recognize that a 
group of German Protestant immi- 
grants, who were known as the Unit- 
ed Brethren, or Moravians, were the 
creators of an American musical cul- 
ture that could compare favorably 
with anything from abroad. 
Unlike the Puritans and other 
early New England settlers, who 
generally frowned upon musical ex- 
pression and used only simple psalms, 
the Moravians fashioned enthusiastic 
anthems for every occasion in the life 
and worship of the community. 
Some of these can be found in the 
German Moravian Liturgy Book of 
1791, making this the first group to 
begin a Protestant hymnody. 
Imagine how it would be to live 
in an 18th century agricultural com- 
munity in Pennsylvania, and wake 
up each morning to say grace in a 
four-part hymn over the breakfast 
table, and afterwards walk to work 
in your field or workshop to the ac- 
companiment of horns and oboes, 
sing special hymns to inspire you 
as you plowed, threshed or spun or 
did other arduous tasks, made music 
at mid-day meals and participated in 
instrumental ensembles at the end 
of the day! Music was so integrated 
into the Moravian’s daily worship 
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that they had special “cradle” hymns 
for the smallest members of the 
family and even a repertoire of 
travel songs for Moravians embark- 
ing on a journey, or for the night 
watchman as he made his rounds. 

Public announcements were made 
by celestial-sounding trombone choirs 
that announced christenings, wed- 
dings and deaths from the church 
belfry. Members of the community 
could tell from the hymn played 
whether it was man, woman, boy or 
girl who had departed. The trom- 
bone choir was used to welcome dis- 
tinguished guests to the community 
and played special music for Thanks- 
giving, Christmas and Easter. Even 
the anniversary of a congregation 
was celebrated in this way. 

There was music for important 
enterprises too, for example, when a 
group was making ready for a camp- 
ing trip to fell lumber, they were 
given a “love feast” which was an 
ordinary meal with singing. When 
they were ready to leave, a proces- 
sional with instrumental music 


would start them on their way. Spe- 
cial “love feasts” for milkers, thresh- 
ers and washers were also held regu- 
larly on Saturday afternoons. 

The Moravians began to make 
music in America as early as 1740, 
when they established communities 
at Bethlehem and Lititz in Pennsyl- 
vania. By 1753, another group of 
Brethren migrated to Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, where today the 
archives of Moravian music are to 
be found. Although the North Caro- 
lina settlement flourished and_be- 
came the major group, it was the 
Bethlehem settlement that formu- 
lated the traditions of musical activi- 
ties that are still practiced in varied 
or modified form by the Moravians 
living there today. 

The groups that carry on the 
traditions of the Moravian Church 
have a good deal of material to 
draw from, since there are more 
than 10,000 documents, many still 
uncatalogued, reposing in the Win- 
ston-Salem archives, written by Mora- 
vians of the 18th and 19th centuries. 
Among these documents are also 
lost manuscripts by major European 
composers. 

This veritable treasure trove of 
American music is the missing link 
that refutes the long-held notion 
that there was little of significance in 
America’s musical heritage before 
the turn of the present century. 
Moravians, who worked and _ wor- 
shiped in Bethlehem, developed 
American music to a degree never 
dreamed of. Seeking to glorify God 
through their music, the efforts of 
the Moravians resulted in many mu- 
sical “firsts” for this nation between 
1740 and 1840. 

It was natural for them to con- 
tinue many of the musical traditions 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Many comedians have a straight 
man, but George Gobel — famous 
star of NBC-TV — has 
his guitar. George’s gags 
and guitar go together like birds 
and bees. His guitar is a constant, 
ever-present pal to his droll, 
delightful patter. He strums it, 
thumps it, picks it, twirls it. 
But don’t let him fool you! 
One of the funniest men on stage 
and screen, George is also a fine 

musician. He can and does play 

| and his his guitar wonderfully well. 

g uitar! : You might say that George has 

made the guitar famous, too. 
And by the way, the guitar 
he plays is a Gibson! 


Gibson inc 


KALAMAZOO, 
MICHIGAN 


NOV.-DEC., 1960 





Some Backgrounds 
to Christmas Music 


HE air at Christmas time has 

a peculiar fragrance. It is laden 
with electricity. It is full of excite- 
ment, happiness and piety, full of 
music, too, as if the spheres vibrate 
in that harmony of which Goethe 
thinks when he has the archangels 
sing in his Faust. In fact, we all feel 
at Christmas time that we hear the 
music of the spheres and the songs 
of angels echoing in myriad choirs: 
“Glory to God in the highest and 
peace on earth, good will toward 
men!” 

At no time do we hear on earth 
more music than at Christmas time, 
this was already the case at a 
this holiday 
brated in an entirely different sense 
by the old Teutons as the festival of 
the winter solstice. In those days it 
was the celebration of the resurrec- 


and 


time when was cele- 


tion of nature after its long winter 
sleep of death. These old Germans 
celebrated. their Yule festival ro- 
bustly, with music that was wild and 
bacchanal. The time of lengthening 
days was announced by the mystic 
giant wind instruments 
called “Lures”. In the moors of Den- 
mark and North Germany a number 
of these bronze instruments have 
preserved, and when found 
were in such good condition 
every Christmas time 
they have been blown from the city 
hall tower in Copenhagen. Dark and 
they sound, like giant 
trombones bearing a greeting from 
primeval times, a remembrance of an 
ancient holy rite. 


tones of 


been 
they 


that year at 


impressive 


The refining function of Christian 
religions is reflected in Christmas 
the extrovert, 
brassy tones of the Yule festival, we 


music Instead of 


have the soft introvert music of the 


Christian Christmas. And still the 
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name “carol” reminds us of the time 
when the music was danced—was, in 
fact, quite secular. The word “carol”, 
from carolla (corona), means noth- 
ing more than little crown or little 
circlet, therefore a round dance in 
the form of a crown. “Carolare”’ 
meant to perform such a dance. In- 
cidentally, the Greeks, Slavs and 
Romanian people call their Christ- 
mas songs by a heathen name which 
goes back to the old custom of the 
Greeks and Romans. Modern Greeks 
haye their Kalenda, the Romanians 
the Colinde, the Czechs the Koledas 
and the Russians the Kolyada. Na- 
turally, all these names are derived 
from the old festival of the Romans, 
the Kalendae Januariae. No festival 
of antiquity had such a strong influ- 
ence on European folkways as the 
feast of the Kalends. This old festi- 
celebrated with drinking 
parties, good eating, liberal gifts and, 
above all, by processions accompa- 
nied by song and dance and with 
much dressing up in costumes. Back 
to this feast go also the processions 
of the Slavs, Greeks and Romanians 
at Christmas and New Year, and it 
would not be at all surprising if 
many of the very primitive Colinde 


val was 

















melodies of the Romanians were of 
ancient Roman origin. In the case 
of the Czech Koledy there is likewise 
a hint of heathen origin in the 
masked figures of the three holy 
kings of the Orient. 

Goethe doubtless 
Epiphany processions, so popular, 
particularly in Bohemia. He wrote, 
around 1780, his famous Epiphany 
poem which was presented on the 
evening of the festival of the three 
kings in the castle of the Duchess 
Anna Amalia. At the performance 
Goethe’s friend, the beautiful singer 
Corona Schroeter, took the part of 
Caspar, the first of the kings, and 
sang “I am the white one and the 
beautiful one.” The merry guests 
appeared with paper crowns, and 
Balthasar, of course, had his face 
blackened, and everyone laughed 
when they sang: “Die heiligen drei 
Koenig’.” 

The most famous musical setting 
for this song was written by Hugo 
Wolf, especially for his friend 
Melanie Koechert in 1888, and was 
sung and presented by her children 
in the costumes of the three holy 
kings. When the “black one”, Bal- 
thasar, appears equipped with bells, 
the composer has a genuine Moorish 
dance in the accompaniment, with 
syncopation and a Turkish flavor, 
just as Mozart in The Magic Flute 
does with his Monostatos or Verdi 
in his Aida. But that has a deeper 
ethnological sense. The black-faced 
Moor was from time immemorial a 
symbol of the demon of fertility and 
the bells were to scare away the evil 
demons, the enemies of fertility, and 
so heathen belief in magic has found 
its way even into modern music. 

In many ancient Christmas songs, 

(Continued on page 53) 
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It’s a one-man show and it’s 
wonderful fun when it’s AN EVENING 
WITH TONY LAVELLI. Well, not 

quite a one-man show, because the 
audience gets into the act, and 

they love it! 


Tony plays the accordion—he clowns, 
and pantomimes, and dances to it... 
plays some delightful musical satire, 
composes while you watch, invites kids 
to the stage to sing along with his 

Bell Song (they wear hats with bells), 
tosses trick basketball shots (yes, really!) 
...and everybody has a thoroughly 
happy time. Through all the fun Lavelli 
demonstrates a remarkable virtuoso 
talent on his favorite instrument. 


Four-time All-American basketball star 
(Yale ’49) Tony Lavelli started mixing 
music and basketball in his tender years 
—he debuted on the accordion at 
eleven—and has kept right on. 

Playing pro with the Boston Celtics and 
world-touring with the Globetrotters, 

he played the accordion between 
halves—to audience ovations and 
critical approval. 


Out of it all came his own unique show 
—and it’s pure box office for sponsoring 
clubs and charities, with a wonderful 
by-product that gets over to youngsters: 
music is fun, and he-man, too. ‘‘Music 
in any form,” says Lavelli, “is an aid 

to positive thinking. So whistle a happy 
tune—or play the accordion!” 


Tony plays a Bell and has for years 
... because this finest professional 
accordion has the versatility that 
can keep up with Lavelli. 


B 


115 East 23rd St., New York 10, New York 


Accordion 





A Savings Bank Makes Music 


V USIC, especially live music, 
4 adds a warm, friendly touch 
to the atmosphere of a Savings Bank. 
As early as 1942, we introduced 
piped music into our offices, and we 
were one of the first banks to do so. 
Even the most skeptical executives 
in our office were soon convinced 
after a trial that the effect was not 
only soothing to our employees, but 
also instrumental in creating far 
more pleasant surroundings. 

While so-called “wired” music 
does serve a purpose, I could never 
quite escape the feeling that there 
is nothing like “live” music. Our 
first experiment in this regard was 
with organ recitals in the late 1940's 
in our 86th Street office. Later we 
tried organ recitals every lunch hour 
in the spacious lounge of our office 
at Madison Avenue and 47th Street, 
which happens to be in the center of 
the advertising and public relations 
worid. 

these early efforts have grown 
into an impressive year-round mu- 
sical program. The lunch-time con- 
certs so caught the imagination and 
fancy of the public that we now have 
them every day with Helena Kap- 
rielian at the piano. I make it a 
point to visit the banking floor while 
these programs are under way and I 
find it especially gratifying to see 
many of the same people returning 
to enjoy themselves day after day. 


is a further testimony to the value of 
music to industry, Willard K. Denton, 
President of The Manhattan Savings Bank, 
of New York City, actively supports a 
highly successful instrumental and choral 
program in his organization. Worthwhile 
musical endeavors such as this reflect a 
personal interest on the part of the insti- 
tution and good psychology on the part of 
the sponsors. It is to be hoped that similar 
musical projects will be widely adopted by 
others in the banking profession. 
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The Author, with Choristers of the Manhattan Savings Bank, in a Thanksgiving 


Production. 





Another favorite with our deposi- 
tors and friends is the weekly series 
of string ensemble concerts. These 
are held every Friday between 5 
and 6:30 p.m. and essentially feature 
a program of classical and semi- 
classical music. One typical program, 
for example, includes some of the 
works of Beethoven, Chopin, Verdi, 
Scarlatti, Massenet and so on. These 
works are played by a string ensem- 
ble consisting of Eugenie Dengel, 
violin and viola; Elaine Sutin, vio- 
lin; Ardyth Walker, ‘cello, and 
Helena Kaprielian, piano. 

An innovation this year has been 
to invite guest artists to appear with 
the string ensemble. So far this year 
we have had pianists Arthur Mac- 
Kenzie, Joseph Plon and Susumu 
Nagai. And we attempt to vary the 
pace by planning special nights, such 
as a recent tribute to Oscar Ham- 
merstein IT. 

We might even be said to be fol- 
lowing a European tradition in serv- 


ing refreshments during the _per- 
formances. Two of our charming 
young ladies serve tea, coffee and 
cookies to our friends and depositors 
seated comfortably in their chairs. 
The result is a neighborhood cul- 
tural party, which we find entirely 
possible even in a city the size of 
New York. We _ similarly. have 
achieved a neighborhood following 
with lunch hour and Friday evening 
organ concerts with Miss Edith Lane 
at the console at our office at 9th 
Street and Broadway. 

Besides the string ensemble and 
piano concerts, we plan other mu- 
sical treats for our friends all during 
the year. A few years ago we organ- 
ized The Manhattan Savings Bank 
Choristers, now numbering about 40 
of our employees, including tellers, 
clerks, officers, a trustee and myself. 
Under the capable direction of a 
mortgage department executive, Mi- 
chael Therry, the Choristers perform 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Phone: Circle-5-5123 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 


117 West 48th Street © New York 36, N. Y. 


Dear FRIENDS: 


WE TAKE GREAT PRIDE IN ANNOUNCING THE NEW WILLIAM POLIS! BASSOON 
WHICH 1S NOW AVAILABLE. 


Mr. POLiS! FOR MANY YEARS WAS SOLO BASSOONIST WITH THE CLEVELAND 
SymPHony ORCHESTRA, THE NBC SympPHony ORCHESTRA, UNDER TOSCANINI, 
THE New YORK PHILHARMONIC AND METROPOLITAN OPERA ORCHESTRAS, AMONG 
OTHERS, ANDO HAS BEEN DEVELOPING THIS BASSOON FOR THIRTY=FIVE YEARS. 
THE PROFESSIONAL MODEL 1S N@W READY AND THREE STUDENT MODELS ARE 


(N PREPARATION, 


THERE ARE MANY UNUSUAL INNOVATIONS==THE MOST RADICAL CHANGES IN 
MORE THAN HALF A CENTURY! 


THIS REVOLUTIONARY BASSOON 1S AVAILABLE ONLY THROUGH YOUR LOCAL 
DEALER, AND | FEEL VERY SURE THAT THIS 1S AN INSTRUMENT YOU WILL 
WANT TO KNOW MORE ABOUT, 


VERY CORDIALLY YOURS, 


Ward Y, 


HaAROLO FREEMAN 
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As to Vocal Standards 


E. LERoY BELLOWS 


HAT is considered good de- 

livery of a song? What are the 
crucial points upon which it is 
judged? Since the dawn of singing, 
the good delivery of a song has been 
judged upon the same definite basic 
points. The listener must be able to 
hear easily and understand readily 
what is sung. The listener's interest 
must be awakened and must be fully 
maintained throughout the song, giv- 
ing him a feeling of pleasure and 
satisfaction. 

These basic factors have been ana- 
lyzed by the masters of the old 
school, and the following details 
agreed upon. 

(1) To hear easily what is sung 
requires that it be sung with sufh- 
cient fullness of voice to reach every 
ear; at the same time it must main 
tain the proper atmosphere, or mood, 
suggested by the words. Regardless 
of what may be the demands of a 
situation—how suppressed and deep 
the emotion, how delicate and fairy- 
like the atmosphere, how quiet, 
hushed, or tense the scene—if it is 
to fulfill its purpose in the song, 
every word, every phrase that is 
sung must be heard by everyone 
without straining either 
nerves. 

(2) For the listener to readily 
understand what is sung requires: 
(a) An accepted pronunciation of 
words; (b) Distinct articulation of 
words; (c) Proper stress, or emphasis, 
of important words and phrases, and 


ears or 


Elbert LeRoy Bellows is a well known 
vocal teacher and choral director, a mem- 
ber of the Faculty of the University of 
Utah, with private studios in Salt Lake 
City. He has also concertized extensively as 
a tenor soloist. This article expresses some 
controversial thoughts that are doubtless 
shared by many less outspoken music edu- 


cators 
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the weakening and subordinating ol 
less important words and phrases, to 
bring out clearly the relative values 
of thought and emotion. 

(3) If the listener’s interest is to 
be fully maintained in a satisfactory 
manner, the singer must concentrate 
on the meaning of his song and dis- 
play a keen interest in making all 
shades of that meaning perfectly 
clear to his audience. There must be 
a complete absence of all manner- 
isms and affectations. There must be 
variety of utterance and avoidance 
of monotony of singing. If a singer is 
to establish variety of utterance and 
make his meaning perfectly clear in 
all situations, he must be able to 
use: (a) Variety of stress; (b) Variety 
of rate of utterance; (c) Variety of 
volume of tone; (d) Variety of qual- 
ity of tone: explanatory, didactic, 
reflective, exalted, pathetic, com- 
manding, furious, appealing, joyous, 
etc. Every great singer of the past 
had some knowledge of these es- 
sential factors of a song. The greater 
the amount of such knowledge, the 
more effectual the singer. 


Essential Factors 


Regardless of how or at what time 
these factors were acquired, they ulti- 
mately came to be the foundation of 
the success of every great singer. 
They were constantly praised for 
purity and equality of tone, breath 
power and control, perfect Messa di 
Voce and portapassages, a perfect 


cantilena, perfect attacks and re- | 


leases—in short, they insisted upon 
perfection in the fundamental tech- 
nic of singing. 

This is singing. Anything less is 
universal shouting. Some may accuse 
me of inability to live in the present, 
especially those who do not recognize 


good singing when they hear it. The 
discriminating part of our public is 
naturally in the minority; therefore, 
our singers of today are satisfied with 
the easily obtained applause, and 
make no attempt to reach the limit of 
their own possibilities. I am lament- 
ing the want of adequate technic, 
not the absence of beautiful voices. 

It is the duty of the artist to set 
our vocal standards, since he is, or 
at least should be, the leader in ar- 
tistic matters; but by hearing so 
much bad singing the public has 
learned to endure and even applaud 
it. In fact, the public will always ap- 
plaud anything that fills it with 
astonishment. Pier Tosi once spoke 
these words: “An audience that ap- 
plauds what is blameable cannot 
justify faults by its ignorance.” If 
our singers were to insist upon art- 
istry in every performance, the pub- 
lic would soon discern its superiority 
over the vulgar substitute we so 
often hear. 

If a singer knows his business, he 
will realize that his first duty is to 
sing the music and words exactly as 
they were written. Distinct enuncia- 
tion of consonants and _ preserving 
the fundamental emotional power of 
the pure vowel sound which is to 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Based on famous Berlitz method! Also 2-volumeL.P. series for primary & high 
available: italian and French. inciudes schools. Great actors read poetry: ‘‘My 
instruction book & handy ‘‘VerbWheel.’’ Last Duchess,’’ ‘‘The Raven,” others. 
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7 L.P.’s (or 21 45 rpm albums) availa- New music appreciation \ibrary for 
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Suggestion for vivid and stimulating classroom sessions: Use 
records by RCA Victor. In every category you will find a wide 
selection of albums by the world’s greatest musical and drama- 
tic artists. HJ Use “Poet’s Gold” in English and speech classes, 
and in dramatic society sessions. Correlate the great classics 
in “Adventures in Music” with programs of the local symphony 
orchestra. Play “How the West Was Won” in a special Music 
Day in history classes. Loan foreign language albums to 
students with accent difficulties, for home practice. And put 
on a memorable assembly with “Fiesta of Folk Dancing.” 
These are but a few of the RCA Victor albums for school use. 
Send now for the new 9th Edition of RCA Victor's complete 


Educational Record Catalog. RC A VICTOR 


RCA VICTOR RECORD DIVISION 
BOX 85D ROCKAWAY, N. J. 


Please send me the 1960-61 Educational 
Record Catalog. | enclose 106. 
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Side view of an individual Baldwin action assembly 


There are nearly 7,000 separate parts in the Baldwin action— 
most of them moving parts—each one poised and ready. to per- 
form its specialized function as precisely as the mechanism of a 
fine watch. Not only must the action transform the touch of a 
key into the blow of a hammer with nerve-quick ability, but the 
impact of the hammer must be in direct proportion to the force 
of the pianist’s fingers on the keys! Having struck this blow, the 
hammer must free itself from contact with the string before the 
first vibration cycle is complete. It is humanly impossible to play 
a note on the Baldwin faster than the action can respond. 

Such response demands an action that is light, vibration-proof 
and virtually everlasting. Such agility requires bushings that 
can never be loose, never be tight. Baldwin has developed 
machines to produce dimensional accuracy of the wood action 
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parts to tolerances of 1/1000 of an inch. The moving parts of the 
action are pivoted on German silver center pins surrounded by 
all-wool cloth bushings, shrunk around a wire a fraction of an 
inch larger than the pins. The pressure against the center pin is 
never sufficient to cause appreciable wear on the cloth bushing, 
but it is always enough to cling gently to the pin and permit free, BUILT BY 
easy and noiseless movement. Elaborate seasoning and drying : . 
procedures have been developed to guarantee uniform moisture I ZAI AIWIN 
content in each of the eighty-eight separate action assemblies PIANOS - ORGANS 
and assure a perfect balance from note to note. 
The growing number of concert artists who choose the Baldwin 
as their exclusive performance instrument testifies to the value This advertisement is one of a series based on a new 


booklet, ‘*The Story of the Baldwin Piano. 
h 


of this extra effort. Play the Baldwin Grand Piano yourself at ence for teachers and students, it tell 
> » . é ic ¢ constructed. For your FREE personal co 
your Baldwin Dealer’s. You will share in their endorsement. Whe tndlduits Pina Comomna, Cinstentat ¥ 
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The Music of Japan 


TAKEFUSA SASAMORI 


I was not only in recent years 

that the Europeans became in- 
terested in Japanese culture. Japa- 
nese philosophy and art, especially 
fine arts, long ago had an impact on 
modern Europe. On the other hand, 
Japanese music well 
known as was Javanese and othe 
\siatic music. 

It seems that the present interest 
in Japanese music is greater. than 
ever before. This expression’ of in- 
terest was not brought by a sudden 
taste for anything Japanese,. non 
through curiosity for the exotic, but 
rather through some historical or so- 
cial necessity. In this respect, highly 
developed Western music is seeking 


Was not as 


a new outlet. 

One can point out specific differ- 
ences in Japanese music, such as in 
a melody (use of Japanese mode, 
portamento and microtone), hetero- 
phonic technique, second harmony 
and irregularity of rhythm and form. 
But in order to understand Japa- 
nese music, one must go beyond 
these outward features and study the 
attitudes the Japanese have toward 
their music. 

For instance, a tone of the Skaku- 
hachi, a flute, is not played only as a 
unit in a melody; but by its single 
note Musicians express a deep mean- 
ing, which the various 
notes or rich harmony cannot ex- 


melody o1 


press. 

“Ma” (a pause) in 
is not a time value 
to Western 
pause as a 


“Noh” music 
(as contrasted 
which 
definite 


musik always 


counts a time 


Takefusa Sasamori received his B.A. de 
gree in sociology at Waseda University, Tok 
yo, Japan, and later achieved the status of 
a Bachelor of Arts in music at the Univers 
Denver, Colorado. 
composition with 
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Vittorio 
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value) but it is rather a more phil- 
osophical and spiritual expression. 
The historical background of 
Japanese music is pertinent here. 
Kojiki and Nihonshoki, old Japanese 
documents, describe the vocal music 
which the ancient people possessed. 
Kume Uta (Song of Kume), Yamato 
Uta and Azuma Asobi are some of 
the songs the ancient people pos- 
sessed, which were preserved by the 
Shinto shrines and the Court. These 
are still performed by the Court 


today. 


Migration of Music 


It is interesting to note that the 
mode ‘this form of music used is en- 
tirely different from that of later 
Japanese music. Historians say this 
type of music was not originated in 
Japan but was brought in by some 
race in the process of migration. The 
ethnological origin of the Japanese 
is not clearly known. However, the 
waves of migration brought in a cer- 


‘tdin kind of culture unique to Japan 


and left, an impact on its music. 

Kagura-bue (six-hole flute), Ya- 
mato-goto (six-string dulcimer) and 
(hand drum) were the 
instruments used _ for accompani- 
ment. From the sixth to the twelfth 
kinds of music 
which later became the foundation 
of Japanese music were introduced 
from neighboring countries—e.g. 
China, India, Korea, etc. 


Tsuzumi 


century, various 


Gagaku, orchestral music, which 
was connected with the Buddhist re- 
ligion, was brought in during this 
period and became very popular 
among the nobility. Around the 
twelfth century, the aristocratic so- 
ciety changed over to the Samurat 
society, and the formal music began 
to decline. Then Biwa music (which 


resembles the music of the minne- 
singers and troubadours of the 
twelfth to the thirteenth century in 
Europe) gradually became popular. 

This type of recitational music of 
long romances and war stories ac- 
companied with Biwa (a lute) was 
originally the vocal music of the 
Buddhist. Biwa music was played 
mainly by the blind and was widely 
accepted until the rise of Shamisen 
music around the sixteenth century. 

Early in the fifteenth century, the 
world’s unique dramatic form, 
“Noh,” appeared. Noh was originally 
a comic opera known as Sarugaku. 
Kanze, Komparu and other masters 
refashioned it into a more serious 
musical drama. The Noh actors sing 
as they act, but in a far more sym- 
bolic manner than that of Western 
opera. Vocal accompaniment for 
Noh is called Utai. The instruments 
used in a play are Yamatobue (flute), 
Kozutsumi (small hand-drum), Ohz- 
utsumi (large hand-drum) and Tav- 
ko (large drum). Later the Noh mu- 
sic joined with Joruri (a general 
name for narrative and dramatic 
music accompanied by Shamisen) 
and was transformed into Kabuki 
music. 

The Shamisen (three-stringed in- 
strument) was introduced to Japan 
about the middle .of the sixteenth 
century from China through the 
Ryukyu Islands. This instrument 
and its music were in great vogue 
among the people, and developed 

(Continued on page 67) 
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Potentials of Child 


HAZEL GHAZARIAN SKAGGS 


N Aidous Huxley’s Brave New 

World the teacher had a simple 
task. The potential of the child was 
pre-determined in the test tube, so 
that the child had only one destiny, 
to be trained and developed accord- 
ing to his pre-determined set of 
talents. In actuality the potential 
factor of each child is unknown to 
us. It is the teacher’s task to dis- 
cover these hidden streams of ability 
and to bring them to life and useful- 
ness in very much the same way that 
Edison harnessed the components of 
electricity for man’s use. 

Often because of our: own inade- 
quacy we tend to brand our students 
as untalented, obtuse and _ disin- 
terested. True, within the past few 
decades tremendous strides have 
been made in education. The demo- 
cratic. procedure in our public 
schools has not been without its 
influence on private music educa- 
tion. We have begun to relate music 
study to the practical every-day needs 
of the child. This new approach en- 
ables him to not only transfer his 
training to his child life, but later 
to his adult life. In making this 
change we teachers are taking a vital 
step toward developing the child to 


Hazel Ghazarian Skaggs, author of the 
elementary piano book, “Thumbs Under” 
(Willis Music Co.) and numerous teaching 
pieces, specializes in the creative approach 
ta music study. Public recitals of her stu- 
dents always include a generous representa- 
tion of their own compositions. She is a 
graduate of the New England Conservatory 
of Music, with eight years of additional 
study in Boston and New York, and has 
long served as an adjudicator for the Na- 
tional Guild of Piano Teachers. She teaches 
adult class piano at the Westwood High 
School, with a private studio at 29 Wayne 
Ave., River Edge, N. J. 
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his fullest potential, for finally we 
are adapting our programs of study 
to meet his needs rather than to 
merely cultivate his intellect. 

Not all of us have adopted the new 
philosophy; there are still some of 
us who cling to the aristocratic form 
of education whereby select pupils 
strive for select standards pre-estab- 
lished by pedagogues of the past. By 
this method the child, regardless of 
his personality, potential and needs, 
is expected to fit the curriculum, 
and when he doesn’t measure up to 
the teacher’s ideals, he is considered 
a failure. 


Potential Growth 


Of course, the teacher in this 
group finds instructing the slow 
pupil tedious and unrewarding. He 
is likely to overlook and even 
smother whatever sparks of fruition 
there may have been in the child. 
Regardless of our beliefs, whether 
we are dedicated to the education 
of all or of the few, we are all work- 
ing toward the full potential growth 
of our students. By being patient 
and constantly trying to reach the 
seemingly poor student, the teacher 
often reaps the highest reward of all 
when the student all at once becomes 
enlightened and progresses with as- 
surance and pride. So often those 
who are branded as the least likely 
to succeed become the most success- 
ful of us all. Without faith, we will 
be condescending. We will be selling 
our pupils short of their potential. 

Of course, having faith in the 
pupil is not enough. We must pro- 
vide him with the motivation to 
learn, and the methods we use to 
create this interest can be directly 


Pianists 


aimed at the potential. It is the 
frustrated student who dislikes his 
study, and it is the frustrated student 
who finally abandons his study al- 
together. 

If we are to reach the child, if we 
are to draw out his potential, we 
must not lecture, but rather must 
lead him. Often there is too much 
telling and not enough bringing out 
at our lessons. Self-education per- 
haps is the highest form of learning, 
for it makes the student probe into 
his inner resources for the answers; 
it makes him reason, and it makes 
him alert. 

Most of us applied music teachers 
work through the medium of the 
private or semi-private lesson. This 
individual contact gives us further 
opportunity to manipulate our cur- 
riculum of study in such a way that 
we can more adequately reach the 
particular potential of the child. 
But the classroom teacher, although 
he often lacks the close relationship 
that can be fostered in the private 
lesson, has the advantage of being 
able to observe the child’s social 
group behavior. Knowing how he 
fits into group patterns not only pro- 
vides important clues to his person- 
ality make-up, but often suggests the 

(Continued on page 78) 
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The Changing Tonal Image 


THOMAS FILAS 


HE oboist is in the worst po- 

sition possible to evaluate the 
tone he is producing. True, he is 
closer to its source than anyone else 
(he zs the source!); but he is also at 
the apex of the cone of sound he is 
producing (the eye of the tornado). 
And so he hears it in his head, as it 
were. But he is most interested in 
what others are hearing; this is the 
acoustic reaction of the room to the 
sounds he has put into it. The same 
is true of the clarinet, the trumpet, 
the piano, the violin, the voice. 

We are all familiar with the pic- 
ture of a violinist choosing or testing 
a new instrument. With one ear six 
inches away from an f-hole, and a 
chin in contact with the instrument, 
he realizes that his image of the tone 
must not be what assails his senses. 
The extraneous sounds which come 
from instruments in tone-production: 
the rosin-scraping of the bow, the 
mechanical noise of piano action, the 
clatter of clarinet keys, the whish of 
air, as trumpet pistons switch tubing 
into the air column;—ail these are 
part of what a performer hears, usu- 
ally not shared by the audience. 

’ And so the violinist asks a friend 
to step into the auditorium or studio, 
at a distance, to listen to the new 
instrument. How does it sound? How 
does it “project”, at pp, and ff? Are 
there “wolf” tones anywhere within 
the compass of the instrument? Does 
it “thin out” toward the top? The 
friend, in the audience, can hear 
Thomas Filas, an oboist and reed instru- 
mentalist, is on the staff of the American 
Broadcasting Company’s studios in Chicago. 
He is a composer also, creator of a “Con- 
certo for Reed Doubles,’ commissioned 
by Paul Whiteman, and a in the 
field of educational music. 


writer 
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these things, but the performer can 
only hear himself imperfectly, and 
second-hand. Even so, he creates and 
retains an image of his sound, in the 
audience, and does the things neces- 
sary to maintain that concept, from 
his vantage point. 

But a new dimension has 
added, a new “friend” is in the au- 
dience. This is the ubiquitous micro- 
phone. Music is now recorded and 
reproduced. In the interests of 
radio, TV, tape recording, discs, 
monaural] and stereo, our mechanical 
friend the microphone is very busy 
indeed. He and his associates de- 
serve a closer look, a musical analy- 
sis, if you will. 


been 


Friendly Mike 


The microphone is a friend. He is 
not quite a substitute for the human 
ear, but he does some things better. 
In specialized usage, he can hear 
sounds above and below the range 
of human hearing, and he can detect 
and amplify sounds too faint to be 
heard. He has the impartiality and 
objectivity of the machine; and he 
is tireless. So far, so good. The mis- 
chief begins with the product of his 
output, the tape and the disc, and 
the high-fidelity amplifier and as- 
sociated apparatus, speakers, en- 
closures, erossover networks, etc. 
Thanks to the echo chamber and 
equalizer, an infinite interpretation 
of the original sound is possible, 
from what started as a conventional 
piece of music. To state simply how 
this is done, we might describe the 
echo chamber as a device which re- 
records ‘a sound, and can add or 
subtract the degree of reverberation 
present. The equalizer is an electrical 


device which has the capability of 
amplifying or attenuating (de- 
amplifying) certain bands of frequen- 
cies. Thus, critical harmonics of a 
tone may be suppressed, fundamen- 
tals may be strengthened and _ vice- 
versa. The tone control on any radio 
set is a simple example of this opera- 
tion. 

Now, I have no quarrel with the 
development or presence of these de 
vices. What is worth examination is 
the extent to which their use “feeds 
back” to the performer, and his con- 
cept of music. I submit that the very 
presence of the record and tape play- 
back is having a subtle and positive 
influence on the performer’s image 
of tone, and it is a changing image. 
The tone which he put into the 
microphone, simple and true, comes 
back rich, overpowering, sensuous. 
Does he not then begin to produce 
tone in the manner of this image? I 
believe he does. Witness the growth 
of vibrato, especially in symphonic 
usage. (Is this good, or bad?) Who is 
to say, that the ‘““Montevani” string 
sound, currently so popular, is not 
having an effect on the concept of 
all string sound? But must all mu- 
sical sound be “lush’’? Is there no 
place for a little austerity? Have we 

(Continued on page 71) 
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The Community 
Orchestra’s Value 


JAMES PAUL KENNEDY 


Served we hear a great deal 
about the climate in higher ed- 
ucation demanding increased em- 
phasis upon the scientific and the 
so-called solid subjects. The short- 
ages and complacencies in our educa 
tional system have been pinpointed 
by the Rockefeller Foundation re- 
port, which keynotes its finding in 
the statement that education should 
be the pursuit of excellence. Many 
have viewed current practices in mu- 
sic with concern at the petty level to 
which many of the emphases on 
value are reduced by well-meaning 
but limited enthusiasts. Einstein 
said, “Confusion of goals seems to 
characterize our age.”’ 

From our own visiting orchestras 
have toured Russia 
have toured 
have 
not of 


and artists that 
artists 
States we 


from who 
United 


music in 


and 
the 

that 
peasant 


learned 
Russia is the 
There 200 
musical art high schools in Russia; 
we have one in the United 
States. Russian artists are required 


class. are over 


only 


to teach so many hours or so many 
They 


their ivory 


students. are not allowed to 


remain in towers! 


This article is based on a talk given by 
of the 
ippreciation Dinner of one of 


{nnual 


the author on the occasion 
Orchestra 
{merica’s fastest growing young orchestras, 
the Lima Symphony Orchestra 
and under the dynamic 
young William Byrd, the or- 


chestra has become a strong force for the 


Now in its 
eighth season, 


conductor, 


advancement of symphonic music in North 
western Ohio. James Paul Kennedy is chair 
man of the Music Department of Bowling 


Green State University, Ohio. 
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Our conflict between science and 
art has placed many music programs 
on the peripheral phase of school 
curricula with the added emphasis 
on language, science, mathematics, 
manual training 
and sports. Most, agree that we do 
scientists or more 
more musicians, 


driver education, 


need more 
mathematicians or 


not 


but better ones. 


Musical Circus 


Music appealed to early American 
audiences for the same reasons that 
did circuses. It had to. flaunt tricks, 
otherwise it held no fascination. One 
pianist of this period appeared on 
the stage with a string of sleigh-bells 
fastened to his right leg. When he 
reached the proper moment in a 
composition describing a sleigh ride, 
he would shake his leg. A Polish 
pianist, who toured America, guar- 
anteed to play 400 notes in one 
measure. A singer announced that he 
could sing 600 words in four min- 
utes. One orchestra advertised that 
they would thrill the audience by 
performing a composition which 
called for bells, firecrackers and a 
cannon fired by an electric button. 
\t one early concert 40 red-shirted 
firemen marched on stage to strike 
anvils. One conductor always had 
placed behind him an ornate velvet 
chair resembling a throne; into this 
he would sink with exhaustion at 
the completion of a number. An- 
other would tear a piccolo from his 
breast pocket and, swaying, accom- 


—Photo by Jack Weissbrod 


pany his orchestra; another con- 
ductor would have a pair of white 
kid gloves brought to him on a gold 
platter in front of the audience. 
Some used jeweled batons. Early 
American audiences liked mammoth 
orchestras and choruses. Some orches- 
tras would call in a large band to 
play a selection with them. Audi- 
ences cared little for quality, but for 
size of forces. Theodore Thomas 
conducted what was described as one 
of the largest orchestras ever assem- 
bled at the Chicago World’s Fair in 
1892. At one performance a chorus 
of 10,000 voices was joined by an 
orchestra of 1,000 players. 

A great deal of misinformation 
went with our early lack of taste. A 
visiting orchestra in St. Louis was 
asked to play something in a lighter 
vein by Palestrina. Some cities ad- 
vertised a bribe of free ice cream to 
attract audiences to orchestra con- 
certs. The original orchestrations of 
most composers were reshuffled. Bee- 
thoven’s Eroica Symbhony was per- 
formed in New York City with an 
orchestra numbering seven instru- 
ments. At one concert, a number 
called The Railroad Gallop fea- 
tured a toy locomotive made to run 
in circles on the stage, puffing 
smoke. In one city a review of an 
early concert carried the following: 
“The program was one of the great- 
est orchestral circuses the city has 
seen.” In another: “The conducto1 
achieved a phenomenal success in 
making the first violinists turn pages 
of their music simultaneously.” Artis- 
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tic integrity had to be flexible or 
early symphonic music would have 
perished. It was astutely realized 
then, as it still should be, that Amer- 
ican audiences could not be educated 
musically, unless they first came to 
the concerts. ‘To such early pioneers 
as Mason, Webb, Hill, Reiff, Thomas 
and others, we will always owe a 
great debt. 

However, let us not forget our 
great debt also to the early backers 
of our community symphonies. Such 
men as Norman Fay, Marshall Field 
and Henry Lee Higginson gave the 
financial support to insure the suc- 
cess of orchestras in Boston, New 
York and Chicago. 

I would like to discuss briefly the 
advantages which I feel are inherent 
for a city which sponsors a com- 
munity orchestra. I list four points: 

1. A Community Orchestra Aids 
in the Discovery and Development of 
Musical Talent. Today there is a 
constant search for talent. (There is 
no scarcity of talent, but it is usually 
discovered too late, or, as in so many 
diverted rewarding 


cases, to less 


channels.) The public school music 
supervisor and private music teacher 


constantly seek talent. The college 
music teacher knows all too well that 
when a student arrives on the cam- 
pus, without previous training, it is 
already too late to develop his talent 
for music as a profession. The dis- 
covery and guidance of talent must 
be a community-wide enterprise. The 
community orchestra can become a 
focal point in which the school mu- 
sician, the private teacher and mu- 
sic-minded citizen can join hands! 

2. A Community Orchestra is an 
Extension of the Educational Facili- 
ties of a Community. Since “Sput- 
nik”, local school boards, in their 
well-meaning efforts, have begun to 
hack at their curriculum in an effort 
to patch and fill the gap in sciences 
and languages. It is estimated that, 
in some states, 50-90 percent of the 
students will not be able to continue 
their enrollment in high school mu- 
sic programs, if proposed programs 
go into effect. 

The community orchestra offers 
the gifted student an opportunity to 
extend his education beyond the for- 
mal classroom. And those who are 
not sufficiently talented to become 
playing members can further their 
education by becoming intelligent 
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consumers of attending 
children’s concerts, pops concerts and 


regular subscription concerts. 


music by 


is a 
man- 


While the search for beauty 
common denominator of all 
kind, the receptiveness to beauty in 
music needs careful guidance and 
direction. If education is the process 
of guided growth, and the purpose 
should be constant at all levels of 
maturity, the most striking char- 
acteristic should be a lifelong pursuit 
of this growth. 

3. Through the Community Or- 
chestra We Foster Goodwill. Music 
has demonstrated time and _ time 
again that it goes beyond the ex- 
pressions of common communica- 
tion. Musicians were the first to 
break through the Iron Curtain. Per- 
haps it would have been well at the 
summit conference if each country 
had taken some of its national artists 
to keep discussions in tune! Our or- 
chestras and our soloists have made 
a brilliant achievement in the field 
of diplomatic and political relations. 
Of course, the language spoken was 
the universal language of music, 
which above all teaches us patience, 
tolerance and endurance for all hu- 
man beings, regardless of race, colot 
or creed. 

4. A Community Orchestra Plays 
a Part in the Spiritual Development 
of a City. Through the development 
of taste and knowledge of our cul- 
tural heritage, we teach an aware- 
ness of the past, the present and the 
future. Problems of our young peo 
ple growing up with poor taste and 
general lack of spiritual feelings are 


























very closely related. Cheap things 
often have a quick appeal, but good 
tastes take time to acquire. 

In music education there has been 
much thought about the problem of 
carrying over music from our High 
Schoo] and College days into adult 
life. Where there has been a com- 
munity orchestra in a city this prob- 
lem has been solved. 

Io most of us music is one of the 
most powerful and motivating forces 
in our lives. Music is a link from the 
past to the from the 
present to the future. In this sense, 
it is immortal, speaking from one 


present and 


generation to another. 
We have advanced in all areas ol 
learning. In medicine the miracles 
In music it is hard to 
the first music 


schools begun in 


never 
realize that 
elementary 
Boston a little more than one hun 
dred years ago. We now have 26,000 
the United 
the 


cease. 
class in 


was 


school orchestras in 
States and 
world’s 2,000 symphony orchestras 


between Maine and California. 


over one-half of 


A city symphony is a community 
crossroads. For it is here the artist, 
the amateur, the high school stu- 
dent, the housewife and the busi 
nessman meet. It is democracy in ac- 
tion. It is an organization where 
those from all walks of life seek the 
inspiration of great music. It is 
through this miracle of music that 
hearts and minds are brought closet 
to the bonds of universal brothet 


hood. >>> 


{dventures in Music is the in 
triguing title for RCA Victor’s new 
record series for elementary schools. 
It is a music appreciation library 
offering a variety of selections, in 
music, to 


imagination, 


cluding contemporary 
stimulate the child’s 
interest and knowledge of 
tied in with related arts. Edited by 
Dr. Gladys Tipton, who prepared 
the Teacher’s Guide for each album, 
the recordings were made with the 
National Symphony Orchestra to 
introduce children to superb per 
formance as well as good music. The 
first volume in the series, Grade 3, 
Vol. 1, 
receiving wide critical and practical 
acclaim. In October Grade 6, Vol. 1 
was released and others will follow 
after the first of the year. 


music, 


was introduced last spring, 





American Brass Supreme 


NOLBERT HUNT QUAYLE 


VERY civilized nation has con- 

tributed its quota of musical 
greats. Sweden’s Jenny Lind was the 
foremost soprano of all time, Italy’s 
Enrico Caruso was unrivaled as a 
tenor, Hungary’s Franz Liszt never 
had a peer among piano virtuosos, 
Spain’s Pablo Casals is beyond dis- 
pute the finest of all violoncello per- 
formers, and the like. 

But the honors for brass 
mentalists point to America. Jules 
Levy, the London-born Jew, was 
formerly the reigning King of Cor- 
netists. He could play as many as 
five octaves, although the normal 
register of a cornet is only two and a 
half octaves. “Pat” Gilmore’s finest 
trombone soloist was an Englishman 
named Frederick Neil Innes. Innes 
could play Levy’s own cornet solos 
better on his trombone than Levy 
could play them, according to au- 
thentic reports. 

In our own United States there 
have been’ brass’ instrumentalists 
who have been outstanding in their 
respective fields. Three were native- 
born Americans. A fourth artist, an 
Italian by birth, came to the United 
States as a young boy to study his 
instrument under a star member of 
Gilmore’s 22nd Regiment Band. 

Despite Jules Levy’s international 
reputation as America’s leading cor- 
net virtuoso during the 19th cen- 
tury, Ernst Albert Couturier, born 
in New York State in 1869, must be 
awarded the prize as the most re- 
markable cornet soloist who ever 
lived. He had a very beautiful tone, 
which one of his greatest rivals pro- 
nounced “sublime.” Couturier’s nor- 
mal range was six chromatic octaves, 
extending from the third G below 
the staff to the third G above the 
staff. Very few cornet players have 
been able to extend their compass to 


instru- 
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a full six octaves, but at times 
Couturier could ascend to the third 
B-flat above the staff. 

Couturier’s own solo compositions 
were left in manuscript; no pub- 
lisher would accept them. These 
original solos stumped the greatest 
cornetists everywhere. Couturier 
himself was the only man who was 
able to play them by reason of their 
incredible technical difficulties. His 
tone control was never equalled. In 
September, 1911, this writer heard 
Mr. Couturier in a series of demon- 
strations at Scranton, Pa. From that 
time until now, nearly half a cen- 
tury later, we have not yet heard a 
man who is able to duplicate Cout- 
urier’s terrific technique. 


Agile and Versatile 


We heard Mr. Couturier play a 
waltz tune in arpeggio style, jump- 
ing up and down on each note on an 
interval of two octaves without de- 
parting from the usual tempo. His 
upper register sounded like a flute, 
and his pedal tones resembled those 
of a monster tuba. 

Yet it was his almost uncanny tone 
control which elicited prolonged ap- 
plause from the loca] bandsmen who 
heard him that evening. Couturier 
commenced fortissimo on middle C- 
natural (an open tone which re- 
quires no use of valves), decreasing 
the volume to an almost inaudible 
pianissimo. Without breaking his 
tone for an instant, he depressed the 
middle valve, lowering the note to 
B-natural, and came back to fortis- 
simo. 

The writer’s dearest friend among 
professional bandsmen was Herbert 
Lincoln Clarke whom we met at 
Scranton on September 10, 1910, 


just three months before Sousa’s 














Band went on tour around the 
world. His father—William Horatio 
Clarke—was a noted church organist. 
Herbert was born in Massachusetts 
in 1867. Entirely self-taught, he was 
the finest of all the many Sousa 
cornet soloists. One time he stated: 
“T have attained six octaves in order 
to prove to myself that it is possible.” 

Herbert was in a class by himself 
as an all-round performer. As a vir- 
tuoso, bandsman, opera and sym- 
phony orchestra player, he was re- 
garded by the profession as its out- 
standing “business musician.” Never- 
theless, from a virtuoso’s viewpoint, 
Couturier was supreme. 

Great as was Innes, our own 
Arthur Pryor still remains the cham- 
pion trombone virtuoso de luxe. 
Born in Missouri in 1870, Pryor 
never saw a slide trombone until he 
was sixteen years old. He thought 
that the new instrument had two po- 
sitions on the slides. One day a pool 
player told him that there were as 
many as seven positions. Arthur 
quickly learned them for himself. 
By the time he was eighteen years 
of age, he had won an enviable rep- 
utation as “The Trombone Wizard 
of The Corn Belt.” He was engaged 
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as first trombonist of Alessandro | 2 OP@PMPM LILI I III SS SS SS SS ST AM, 
Liberati’s Band ere he reached the » 
ripe old age of nineteen years. 

In 1892, just a few weeks after the 
founding of the new Sousa Band, | 
the conductor sent for the sensation- 
al young artist to come to New York. 
Pryor arrived in Manhattan with 
35c in his purse. Not able to afford 
a hotel room, he slept that first night 
on a park bench. The next day a 
single rehearsal sufficed to prove the 
newcomer’s skill. Mr. Sousa knew 
that he had acquired the peer of 
all trombonists. 

During his ten years as Sousa’s 
greatest soloist, Pryor played more 
than 10,000 solos. His most memor- 
able triumph probably occurred dur- 
ing the band’s first European tour in 
1900. On May 30th, a performance 
was given at Leipzig, Germany, be- | 
fore an audience of 25,000 persons. | 
3: yd pected gents nerd, argue N other JEROME KERN songs in new arrangements 


solos. At its conclusion, the vast 4 
throng rose en masse and gave him 4 e ALL THE THINGS YOU ARE 


the longest ovation ever known in e SMOKE GETS IN YOUR EYES 
that city. 


15 years ago the music world lost: its greatest song writer 


Jerome Kern 


commemorating this anniversary 
we offer a festival tribute for chorus, band, orchestra 
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comprising four melodies of JEROME KERN 
The Song Is You, The Way You Look Tonight 
Lovely To Look At, Why Do | Love You 


MIXED CHORUS (satb) arr. Clay Warnick, 50¢ 

CONCERT BAND, arr. John Warrington 

Full, 6.00; Symphonic, 8.00 

CONCERT ORCHESTRA, arr. John Warrington 

Set A, 5.00; Set B, 7:50; Set C, 10.00 

4 ALL VERSIONS MAY BE PLAYED TOGETHER OR SEPARATELY! 


for Mixed Chorus or Female Chorus, ea. 35¢ 
in the UNIVERSITY CHORAL SERIES, arr. Ralph Hunter 
“Impossible” Performance 


e I'VE TOLD EV'RY LITTLE STAR 
e¢ LOOK FOR THE SILVER LINING 


During intermission, some mem- 


bers of the Leipzig Symphony Or- | for School Orchestra, ea.: 


Set A, 4.00; Set B, 6.00; Set C, 8.00 
in the CONCERT MASTER SERIES, arr. Ralph Matesky 


chestra ran over to the bandstand to 
examine Pryor’s trombone. They 
pulled out the slides and took off the 
mouthpiece and peered through the 
instrument with typical German 
thoroughness. The musicians were 
certain that this was merely another 
Yankee trick. They simply were un- 
able to comprehend how any man 
could play a trombone in such an 
unbelievable manner. They finally 
were forced to admit that it was 
Pryor’s own skill which enabled him 
to perform such well-nigh impossible 
feats. Pryor’s mouthpiece and trom- 
bone, of course, were of the ordinary 
variety. 

Simone Mantia, born in Italy in 
1873, was by long odds the greatest 
euphonium (double-bell baritone 
horn) player who ever lived. Mantia 
was the star pupil of Michael Raf- 
fayolo, Gilmore’s famous soloist, but 
later a member of Sousa’s Band. Old- 
time musicians have asserted that 
Mantia owned a technique superior 
to that of his teacher. (Mantia and 
I were good friends for many years. | | 
How fortunate I was to have heard Y 
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JEROME KERN songs for String Quartet 


ALL THE THINGS YOU ARE 
BILL 

ONCE IN A BLUE MOON 
SMOKE GETS IN YOUR EYES 
THE SONG IS YOU 


each $1.00 


JEROME KERN Concert Band Folio, arr. Pau! Yoder 

incl: I've Told Ev'ry Little Star, Look For The Silver Lining, Make Believe 
Smoke Gets in Your Eyes, The Song Is You, They Didn't Believe Me, 
The Way You Look Tonight, Who? 


Parts, ea. .75; Conductor, !.50 


JEROME KERN Orchestra Folio, arr. Rosario Bourdon 

incl: The Cat And The Fiddle-selection, Look For The Silver Lining, Make 
Believe, Smoke Gets In Your Eyes, The Song Is You, They Didn't Believe 
Me, The Way You Look Tonight 


Parts, ea. .85; Piano Conductor, 1.75 





T. B. Harms Company 
New address: 609 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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MUSIC FOR CHOIR AND BRASS ENSEMBLE 
(Continued from page 11) 


and 20th centuries. The brass en- 
semble can help in this respect by 
reinforcing the vocal parts with a 
rich sonority. Particularly effective 
is the use of the brass ensemble in 
passages which build toward a forte 
musical climax. Here brass instru- 
ments can add dynamic contrast un- 
attainable by voices alone. 

But a scant few years ago there 
was a paucity of available editions 
of noteworthy works in choir-brass 
literature. However, an increase in 
the number of recent editions of this 
type of music has made its use in 
school programs finally possible. 

Most of the literature available 
in modern editions will lend itself 
best to high school and college or- 
ganizations. However, this does not 


preclude the use of brass ensemble 


with younger choral groups. One 
need only recall the traditions estab- 
lished in the Renaissance to find 
sound artistic justification for using 


lines. This doubling can be very 
helpful in the grades where two and 
three-part singing is first introduced. 
Quite obviously, not all selections 
will lend themselves well to this 
treatment. Again, as has been said 
earlier, the sensitivity of the indi- 
vidual teacher must be the judge. 
Transcription of vocal parts for 
brass is usually little more than a 
simple matter of transposition, for 
which help can be obtained from the 
local instrumental director or music 
consultant. That this transposition 
frequently leads to keys involving 
sharps need not be a major concern. 
The problems in such transpositions 
would be considerably greater were 
woodwinds involved (with which 
sharp keys require the use of awk- 
ward fingering, impairing flexibility 
and intonation) than with brass. 

Some publishers of instrumental 
music list arrangements of standard 
chorales, folk songs and Christmas 


binations which parallel] and can 
be used with straightforward vocal 
settings. In addition to mere dou- 
bling, simpie antiphonal effects can 
be achieved with younger performers 
using these standard arrangements. 
In either a chorale or a carol, for 
instance, the brass group can play 
a whole verse alone, or perhaps re- 
peat the last phrase between verses, 
or establish an echo in such obvious 
places as “and heaven and nature 
sing” in Handel’s Joy to the World. 
J. S. Bach’s favorite device of using a 
single brass instrument to double the 
chorale melody is perfectly possible 
with younger groups, and can, in 
fact, be very effective when used in 
the quieter portions of the score, 
while saving the full brass group 
for moments of climax. 

Using brass simply to double 
voices is not a practice an organiza- 
tion need outgrow. The subtle in- 
tricacies of Renaissance vocal music, 
for instance, can challenge the most 
advanced choral groups, and mu- 
sicological research has taught us 
that it is quite suitable to perform 


brass instruments to double vocal 


CELEBRATING OUR 300th ANNIVERSARY ! 


Petit & Fritsen 
TUNED 
HANDBELLS 


IMPORTED FROM HOLLAND 
CAST AND TUNED BY 
MASTER CRAFTSMEN 


The thrilling sound of Petit & Fritsen tuned 
handbells is being heard in more and 
more American Churches, Schools and In- 
stitutions today. Members of your organizo- 
tion, too, will be inspired by the beauty of 
this traditional art. Since musical training 
is not necessary, everyone can participate. 


ARE 


Petit & Fritsen handbells are cast and tuned by master craftsmen in 

Holland at the world's oldest and largest bellfoundry. Cost is reason- 

able, delivery time short. Sturdy new carrying cases are available for 

convenience and protection. Petit & Fritsen are also famous for their 

fine and outstanding bronze churchbells, chimes and carillons. 
Write today for details and descriptive literature 
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605 Waukegan Rd. 2162 Ash St. 
Deerfield, Ill. Palo Alto, Calif. 
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carols for various instrumental com- 


many works marked per cantar e 


EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


| (Continued from page 3) 
our popular music. 


Stet picture on this November-December 
cover may also be credited with a musical 
significance related to the Christmas season. It 
/is an oil painting by the early French artist, 
_Nicolas de Largilli¢re, showing Adelaide de 
_Gueidan and her sister at a two-manual harpsi- 
chord of the 18th century type. The three little 
attendant angels are actually of more importance 
from the Christmas point of view than the digni- 
fied sisters themselves. The one in the fore- 
/ground seems to be seriously considering the 
| study of the seven-stringed bass viol beside him, 
_or perhaps merely calling for silent attention. 
_ Another angel is obviously wrapped up in the 
details of page-turning, while the third, at the 
top of the picture, seems ready to drop flowers 
on anyone who may turn out to be a virtuoso. 
Again our sincere thanks go to Reynal & Com- 
pany, New York, American publishers of the 
handsome Illustrated History of Music, by Marc 
Pincherle, copyrighted by Sedo S. A., Lausanne, 
Switzerland, through whom permission has been 
given for the reproduction of this attractive 
cover-picture, one of the many works of art con- 
tained in their book. >>> 


| 
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sonar (to be played and sung) with 
brass doubling vocal lines. These 
works are equally challenging to the 
advanced instrumentalist, who must 
perform his part with the utmost 
delicacy and meticulous balance de- 
manded by the inherent refinement 
of the music. Because of foreign lan- 
guage, modal structures 
rhythmic subtleties, most of the love- 
ly Renaissance repertoire is suitable 


only for better high school or college 


organizations. However, one well 
known 13th century work would be 
quite possible for almost any high 
school group, i.e., the charming 
“Sumer is icumen in,” which is a 
round with a pes (drone bass). It 
sounds especially well with brasses. 

The list of choral works specifi- 
cally composed with brass 
paniment is much too long to pre- 
sent in detail here. Only a few, rep- 
resenting various types and levels of 
difficulty, will be 

The authors were especially 
thrilled to find that Mendelssohn 
had composed three such works, all 
musically appealing, all well within 
the capabilities of the average high 
school organization. One, 
(a miniature cantata commemorating 
the first Gutenberg Bible) is now 


accom- 


discussed. 


Festgesang 


DETAILS OF THE PROGRAM 


Borodin «.+6- 
(Stranger in Paradise) 


Tchaikovsky « «+++». »Symphony No. 5 in E (Moon Love) 


Waldteufel... 
Chopin .eeeeee 


«+++. Espana Waltz (Hot Diggity) 
+ «++ Polonaise No. 6, in Ab Major 
(Till the End of oe 
Tchaikovsky...» +++ +» Symphony No. 6 in 
(The Story of a starry niknt) 


Rachmaninoff... +++ +» «Piano Concerto No. 2 in C Minor 


(Full Moon and Empty Arms) 


Chopin «.+++++e++.+. Fantasie Impromptu in C 


and archaic 


+ + «+. Polovtsian Dances from Prince Igor 


Minor 
(I’m Always Chasing Rainbows) 


available in modern edition and in 
English translation (Broude Bros., 
1953). It is set for male choir 
(T'TBB) with double brass choirs, 
the smaller used offstage antiphonal- 
ly, in accompaniment. Two other 
known works in this medium are 
not yet available in English transla- 
tion. 

Many of the choral works with 
brass which are within the ability 
of the average performer are based 
on well-known chorales. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press has published a beauti- 
ful yet easy setting of the Old 
Hundredth Psalm-tune by Vaughn 
Williams, for mixed choir and brass. 
The Robert King Music Company 
has recently published a wealth of 


SOME BACKGROUNDS 


(Continued 
to be sure, it is not the heathen but 
the secular origin of the melody that 
is apparent. The university library 
of Heidelberg has a manuscript of 
1382 in which the following text is 
found; 
himmelreich in 


“Marien wart ein bot gesant, 


vom kurzer Stunt. 


excellent material for the choir-brass 
medium—among them an appealing 
Praetorius setting of the Christmas 
chorale “In dulci jubilo,” for mixed 
choir and brass quartet. Concordia 
has recently put out a chorale Con- 
certato based on historical settings 
of “A Mighty Fortress is our God,” 
with three trumpet parts and des- 
cants added by the editor, Paul 
Bunjes. Since this arrangement in- 
cludes an unusual provision for the 
participation of the audience (or 
congregation), it is a most suitable 
work for performance at school or 
on church These few 
notes merely hint at the possibilities 
of combining brass ensembles with 


f all kinds. >>> 


programs. 


choral groups 


TO CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


from page 36) 


Herr Gabriel 
gruezte sie uz 
Maria, Kunigin, 
erueczt Das wal 


Was er genant, el! 
munt. ‘Ave 
soltu  ge- 


ein saelichice1 


reinem 
von got 
sin.’ 
vunt.” 
The meaning of 


is: ‘‘Maria 


this old German 


Was sent a messengel 
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down from heaven recently. Sir Ga- 
briel was his name, he greeted her 
with accents pure. ‘Ave Maria, 
Queen, God’s greetings to you’. That 
was a blessed discovery.” 

The melody begins with a section 
for trumpet. It sounds like one of 
those tunes which were sung or 
played from the balconies of the 
medieval castles and, in fact, the 
song has the inscription: ““Tageweise 
von Kristes geburt und von den 
heiligen drei Kueningen.” 

It was, therefore, a ‘““Tageweise,” 
one of those songs which the tower 
watchman sang to lovers in the lone- 
some castle to warn them that day- 
break was approaching, as in the 
second act of Wagner’s Tristan. But 
whereas the watchman of chivalric 
society warns the lovers of daybreak 
as of a hostile power, the Christian 
singer greets Christ as the new ap- 
proaching day. 

One of the most ancient Christmas 
songs is the cradle song of Joseph, 
lieber Joseph mein, that appears for 
the first time in a manuscript of the 
fourteenth century with its lullaby 
rhythm and its following of the 
major triad, a phrase which in its 


primitiveness was us€d by. all West- 
ern nations for cradle songs. This 
song was the prototype of medieval 
Christ songs. In the Paderborn hymn 
book of 1617 we find the melody: 
Ein Kind geboren zu Bethlehem. 
The syllable “Eya” (baby talk for 
“fall asleep”) is sung to this soothing 
triad. Through centuries it has been 
sung in thousands of variations by 
Catholics and Protestants. Brahms 
and Max Reger have used the mel- 
ody in a masterly manner, and even 
in the Christmas song Sleep, Holy 
Babe, by the American composer 
Frances McCollin of Philadelphia, 


there are traces of it. 


Drama and Songs 


The birth of Christ and its an- 
nouncement were long the subject 
of dramatic presentations. At the 
manger, songs were sung and par- 
ticularly popular were the songs in 
which chorus and solo alternated. 

No ‘song expresses more joy over 
the birth of Christ than the mixed 
Latin and German In dulci jubilo 
dating from the early fifteenth cen- 
tury. The melody, which was adapted 


many times, by Johann Sebastian 
Bach also in one of his Chorale Pre- 
ludes, has left behind its traces in 
folk song and folk dance. We find 
fragments of the melody even in 
Norwegian folk songs. How popular 
the famous song was is seen by a 
passage in a letter written by the 
charming Liselotte of the Palatinate, 
the sister-in-law of Louis XIV, writ- 
ten to Sophie of Hanover, wife of 
the Prince Elector of Hanover at 
New Year’s in 1699. 

In no way were the author and 
composer of the most famous of all 
Christmas songs celebrities. The poet 
of Silent Night was Joseph Mohr, 
assistant priest in Oberndorf near 
Salzburg. The melody to the text 
was composed on the 24th of Decem- 
ber, 1818, by the teacher and organ- 
ist in the neighboring village of 
Arnsdorf, Franz Gruber. The melody 
was in its details somewhat different 
from the version in which it is sung 
nowadays. Millions have sung it in 
the whole world. What is the secret 
of the success of the melody? Again 
it is the soothing rhythm of the 
beginning melody, which the ear 
and temperament of the listener per- 
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ceive and at the same time associate 
with the sound of Christmas bells. 

It is interesting that almost the 
same motive was used in another 
Christmas song by Domenico Cim- 
arosa (1749-1801), the famous com- 
poser of the opera I] Matrimonio 
Segreto, when he composed a reli- 
gious pastorale, Jesu dormi Benigne. 
It seems to anticipate Gruber’s mel- 
ody almost note for note in some 
parts, and yet Gruber was not ac- 
quainted with the pretentious com- 


position of Cimarosa. This melody 
was developed from the rhythm of 
the’ cradle independently by both 
the elementary school teacher and 
the great composer. Yet it was not 
the melody of the Italian maestro 
that conquered the world and hu- 
manity, but the tune of the poor, 
little known Gruber. A divine spark 
—a miracle on that Christmas of 
1818—had entered the soul of a 
simple person and inspired millions 
of hearts to love and reverence. >>> 





THE JOY 


IN 


SINGING 


. ° » » 99 
(Continued from page 22) 


reverse. The great voice is praised so 
highly it often becomes no more 
than that. Voice itself counts only 
20%. The rest is showmanship. This 
includes appearance, personality, art- 
istry and intelligence. This is talent, 
too. A singer has to have, therefore, 
vocal talent, personality talent, show- 
manship talent, etc. Sometimes it is 
called a “spark”. How often you 
hear someone say, “That’s a voice 
that has spark!” .. . or, “That's a 


New 
and - 
Distinctive 


BAND 
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beautiful voice but something is 
lacking.” 

The obvious aspects of appear- 
ance concern the effect the singer 
makes by what he wears, how he 
stands or walks. Because it is obvi- 
ous, it sounds easy. Many young 
artists ruin their first chances by 
overlooking these “little’’ matters. 
At the Joy in Singing recitals we 
sometimes make a participant walk 
out on stage or take his bow several 


times before we are satisfied. I know 
it isn’t easy to walk out on Town 
Hall’s big stage the first time in your 
life and face an audience of “judges”. 
But it often spells the difference be- 
tween professional] bearing, or show- 
manship, and amateur insecurity. 
Singers make other errors, too. They 
think there is a set way to dress, 
a certain way to stand, etc. There 
is no rule except to be comfortable 
and at ease. You wear what makes 
you look your best and you stand 
comfortably. The important thing is 
not to look stiff but enjoy yourself 
so your audience will relax and en- 
joy themselves too. 

Repertoire is one of the most im- 
portant considerations. One of the 
biggest problems in America is the 
limited program material performed 
in concert by our singers. So little 
imagination and individuality is ex- 
pressed. Instead, singers keep copy- 
ing the same basic ideas. Who said a 
program had to have a Bach and 
Handel group, a French group, a 
German group, an English group, 
etc.? Yet this format is followed reli- 
giously, whether one does the songs 
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well or not. Singers should sing what 
Don’t try Handel if 
you don’t sing Handel well. Select 
another composer. If you sing 
French poorly, don’t sing French. If 
you excel in something, like con- 
feature it and re- 
building 
concert 


they sing best. 


temporary music, 
member that program 
should be individual. The 
audience will certainly welcome this 
change and the singer with imagina- 
tion is the one who will succeed. 
Not everyone agrees with me, but 
I am thoroughly convinced that the 
prepared singer with a lovely voice, 
the one that has mastered all] of these 
fine points, need not worry but will 
If you have 


eventually be discovered. 
prepared, 


what it takes and are 
whether you call it luck, talent, drive, 
sooner or later, somewhere, 
someone will find you. Young sing- 
ers get excited when they have an 
not realizing 
they may be facing it too soon, be- 
fore they are ready. It isn’t nearly 
as hard to get a first addition as it is 
to get a Organizations 
looking for young singers, like the 
New York City Opera Company, try 
they have not heard 


or what, 


important audition, 


second ‘one. 


to hear anyone 


before. But the results are filed and 
referred to when the applicant’s 
name comes up again! 

Great singers hold off until they 
are prepared singers, more than 
ready for 
many Flagstads are there? Yet Kir- 
sten Flagstad was in her forties be- 
fore she sang at the Met and became 
one of the most phenomenal artists 
of the day. It was no mere chance. 
She never rushed her career. 

Some of the young singers who 
have performed for us have been 
ready. Managers and conductors in 
the audience have hired them on 
the spot. Town Hall now awards the 
considered the most worthy 
with a Town Hall debut concert. 
Last spring the judges selected Doris 
Yarick, who has since been added 
to the New York City Opera Com- 
pany and Chicago Lyric Opera. 
Doris Yarick was ready. One of the 
Town Hall Award. judges, Newell 
Jenkins, remembered her when his 
soprano soloist for the Clarion Con- 
certs became ill. With only 48 hours’ 
notice, Miss Yarick learned the mu- 
sic and performed with such _bril- 
liance that she received glowing re- 


singer 


a full scale career. How. 


views the next day. 

The prepared singer makes sing- 
ing a joy and attracts attention with- 
out necessarily seeking it. We have 
the talent, the abundance of great 
voices in America. Now all we need 
to add is the intelligence, instead of 
impatience, that must go with it. 
Even a person with a limited voice 
can be a successful artist if he knows 
how to sell what’s inside him, how 
to get things across. That’s the joy 
in singing! DDD 


Five top-flight high schoo] bands 
will be featured at the 14th Annual 
Mid-West National Band Clinic at 
the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Decem- 
ber 14-17, 1960. Arthur Fiedler will 
be guest conductor. Write to Lee W. 
Petersen, 4, East 11th Street, Peru, 
I}linois. 


Michael O'Higgins, former Pro- 
fessor of Voice at Dublin’s Munici- 
pal School of Music, has joined the 
Chicago Conservatory College fac- 
ulty. A concert baritone of inter- 
national reputation, he will con- 
tinue engagements in this country. 
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DRAMATIC TRAINING FOR OPERA SINGERS 


(Continued from page 21) 


opera are much more complex), the 
singer’s tempo, agogics and dynamics 
must be in harmony with these char- 
acteristics. 

Furthermore, in such an interpre- 
tation, Sarastro will reveal all of 
these traits, sometimes more of this 
and other times more of that, but 
always as the situation requires. And 
he will interact with the other char- 
acters in a true, life-like manner; he 
will see them and listen to their 
lines as if for the first time—as if he 
must see inside their personalities 
and figure out what they are about. 
Since Sarastro is a very strong and 
magnanimous character, his person- 
ality should find its way from the 
footlights to the heart of each mem- 
ber of the audience. And as the vari- 
ous shades of his personality evolve 
and merge into the multi-tinted 
whole, the empathy of artist and au- 
dience comes closer. and closer to 
completeness. What great mental 
force and power concentration this 


requires, and what discipline and 
subservience of means to end! And 
yet, with it all, so effortless in its 
appearance. 


Physical Training 


To prepare the body so as to win 
from it such unobtrusive and yet 
such sensitive behavior in all the 
characterizations that a singing actor 
is called upon to perform (even 
more demanding ones than Saras- 
tro), it is important to proceed with 
the physical training aspect most 
adequately; it is important, too, to 
include a great variety of mental- 
spiritual training, involving the ob- 
servation of natural laws — laws of 
economy, of homogeneity, of balance, 
and of direction in each motion. In 
our civilization we have gotten away 
from nature and can return only by 
a process of thought, and this the 
actor must do. As Kainz has said: 
“Although real art is above nature, 


it grows out of nature.” On the 
stage we strive for beauty in move- 
ment. Each motion of an animal is 
beautiful, not because the animal 
strives for beauty, but because its 
movements are completely instinc- 
tive. Furtwangler realized this when 
he wrote: “The biologically most ap- 
propriate movements are always the 
most aesthetic ones.” The economy 
of movements and the elasticity of 
the human body developed to per- 
fection result not only in natural 
and sympathetic movements of 
beauty, but also in the ability of the 
individual, if he has the requisite in- 
ner talent and strength, to express 
an unlimited number of characteriza- 
tions. 

It is important that an actor's 
every movement be self-evident in 
the sense of the roles he plays; there 
must be nothing superfluous nor out 
of character. In the course of a 
career, an actor will portray many 
different professions on the stage, 
and with each his behavior must be 
convincing and true to life. As phy- 
sician, tailor, cobbler, hunter, he 
must handle the tools of the trade in 
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the manner of a professional—in the 
manner of one who has gone through 
the various stages of training for the 
calling. Obviously, an actor cannot 
study for each profession he plays; 
he has one profession—that of actor, 
or singing actor on the operatic 
stage. He must, however, through 
keen observation and _ conscious 


study, become a master of the move- 
ments of each profession he plays, 
and his own movements in each in- 
stance must represent the epitome 
of economy. In this way his char- 
acterizations will appear authentic. 

Many other things could and 
should be said to give a compre- 
hensive view of our approach to the 


RETURN TO MUSIC FUNDAMENTALS 


(Continued from page 32 


for comparisons between groups of 
unlimited size and with multivaried 
characteristics. The ‘‘tau” formula 
results in a single number. This rep- 
resents the intensity of agreement be- 
tween the two subjects being com- 
pared. A negative one (—1) indi- 
cates extreme opposite opinion pro- 
gressing through zero (0) to positive 
one (+ 1) which indicates complete 
agreement. 

Many avenues for further inquiry 
into the aims of our school music 
program are unexplored. Some ques- 
tions which might well be investi- 


gated are: 


The most discriminating artists INSIST on— 
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) 


1. What do music teachers and/ 
or non-music teachers consider im- 
portant in the music program? 

2. What can be determined from 
a comparison of the students’ views 
with those of the teacher? 

3. What do the students consider 
to be an idea] program? 

4. Do girls and boys differ mar- 
kedly in their concern with the mu- 
sic program? 

An important part of every mu- 
sic teacher’s job is his relations with 
his community. The statements of 
music education practices as used in 
this study may well serve as a wedge 


dramatic training of opera singers 
at the State Academy of Music and 
Dramatic Art of Vienna. But one 
thought is paramount: behind the 
vigorous, flowing singing and the 
roaring and thunder of the orches- 
tra, the singing actor must be guided 
by a spiritual force and a vision of 
perfection. >>> 


leading to closer co-operation be- 
tween the music instructor and his 
public. It is to be hoped that such 
co-operation would find its fruition 
in musical performances of artistic 
merit and aesthetic satisfaction. Its 
immediate value could be to give 
everyone participating—the teacher, 
the players, the school and the com- 
munity—respect for the most varied 
and exciting of all arts—music. >>> 


The first performance of Sir Wil- 
liam Walton’s Second Symphony will 
be given by the Cleveland Orchestra 
on December 29, 1960. ‘The same or- 
chestra will present the first New 
York performance on Feb. 5, 1961. 
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NE of the most unusual bits of 

piano playing that I ever wit- 
nessed took place in a solo per- 
formance class, when one of the 
young ladies presented Henry 
Cowell’s Exaltation. “She’s rolling 
up her sleeves for a good purpose,” 
the professor remarked with a grin 
as the sweater sleeves went up above 
the elbows. 

The pianist practically leaned on 
the black keys with her arms. First 
the bass was played with the left 
forearm, wrist to elbow. Then the 
right arm took over the black-key 
accompaniment. The sight was star- 
tling and inevitably aroused our 
risibilities. When it was over the 
teacher chuckled, “I guarantee that 
if you play this for anyone, you’ll 
make an impression!” 

The ostentatious bending over the 
keyboard with the whole body, the 
baring of the forearms that accom- 
panied the playing of Exaltation, 
were not actually the sheer exhibi- 
tionism that one might have thought 
at first glance. The composer had a 
valid purpose in mind—and he 
achieved it by grouping so many 
notes together that, surprisingly, they 
did not sound dissonant at all. Actu- 
ally, the grouping amounts to a 


Martha Neumark Montor won _ her 
Master’s Degree in Music Education at 
Columbia University Teachers College, with 
intensive piano study under the guidance 
of Dr. Robert Pace. She has conducted 
workshops in new piano-teaching methods 
at her own studio in Bayside, L. I., and 
specializes also in child psychology and mu- 
sical therapy. Her writings include various 
magazine articles and two books on music 
instruction as yet unpublished. 
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The Piano Keyboard 
Centuries 


Thro’ the 


MARTHA NEUMARK MONTOR 


ground bass, and it’s not a hit or 
miss proposition by any means. The 
piece is very cleverly written, so that 
the bass accentuates the contrasting 
delicate melody. The main problem 
in a piece of this sort is to get the 
melody to sound over the chord 
clusters. The arm receives training, 
just as the fingers do, to contro] tone 
—and not merely by going up and 
down. The motion must also follow 
the motion of the body, going back 
and forth. 


Surprise Technique 


There is no better device than un- 
heralded exposure to a technique of 
this kind for capturing the imagina- 
tion of adolescents who may =pre- 
viously have decided that they can- 
not abide contemporary music. They 
are kept so busy concentrating on the 
unaccustomed and slightly ludicrous 
matter of the proper use of their 
arms that they neither notice nor 
mind the dissonances. And the very 
oddity of this different sort of arm 
training lends a new interest to the 
related subject of finger training. 

When teachers versed in modern 
methods introduce very small chil- 
dren to keyboard playing, they fre- 
quently encourage those whose fin- 
gers are still unco-ordinated to use 
their fists. Sometimes, for purposes 
of specific illustration, they permit 
the use (but gently!) of elbows, 
knees, heels—much to the envy of 
the older brothers and sisters, who 
may have learned the hard way that 
fingering is a delicate and not always 
simple art. 


This whole business ‘of fingering 
for keyboard instruments has gone 
through some fascinating evolutions 
and revolutions. Knowledge of this 
historical background might give 
pause to even the most didactic of 
teachers, some of whom are mighty 
hard to convince that any fingering 
system other than their own could 
possibly have any merit. Though the 
first recorded keyboard instrument, 
the organon hydraulicon, was in- 
vented well over two thousand years 
ago, the ensuing millenia have 
brought no uniformity to the ap- 
proach toward keyboard manipula- 
tion. 

As the. seventeenth 
gan, Michael Praetorius, 
composer of church and dance mu- 
sic and court organist and conduc- 
tor, reflected the more or less pre- 
vailing point of view when he stated 
quite specifically that he considered 
fingering a 


century be- 


eminent 


the whole subject of 
complete bore. Shades of the past! 
As Maeterlinck put it in our own 
century, “Coming events cast their 
shadow before!” Today’s students of 
the naturally rebellious teens find 
it very comforting to learn that three 
and a half centuries ago Praetorius, 
eminent musical historian,  ex- 
claimed impatiently in his Syntagma 
Musicum that, as far as he was con- 
cerned, if a musical note was pro- 
duced clearly and agreeably to the 
ear, it was a matter of the greatest 
indifference how this was achieved— 
even if it was played with the nose! 

The modern method is to 
right in at the very beginning to 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Things You Should Know About... 








SCHOOLS —— Composers are invited 
to submit compositions for sym- 
phony orchestra, symphonic band, 
chorus, wind ensemble and chamber 
ensembles for possible use at the 3rd 
annual Contemporary Music Festival 
at San Jose State College. The fes- 
tival is under the auspices of the 
College and the Bay Section of the 
California Music Educators Associa- 
tion. Write Dr. Robert Hare, Music 
Department, San Jose State College, 
San Jose, California. ... The Ballad 
of Baby Doe, Pulitzer Prize-winning 
opera by Douglas Moore on a text 
by John Latouche, will be performed 
by the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia Opera Theatre on December 
3, 9 and 11. It will be staged and 
conducted by Walter Ducloux. In 
April, the USC Opera Theatre will 
continue its Verdi Cycle with Simon 
Boccanegra, to be sung in English. 
. The Kohon String Quartei is 
the new quartet in residence at New 
York University. During 1960-61 the 
quartet will give five public concerts. 
(Harold Kohon, Raymond Kunicki, 
Bernard Zaslav and Richard Kay) 
. . John R. White, formerly the 
director of music at the University 
of Richmond, is now a member of 
the Indiana University faculty, re- 
placing musicologist Paul Nettl, who 
last year. Eight new 
members have been added to the 
faculty of the Manhattan School of 
Music: pianists Heida Hermanns, 
John Corigliano, Jean Graham 
and Ada Kopetz-Korf; violinists Jean 
Vandersall and _ Danile 
Guilet; trombonist Edward Herman, 
theory instructor Mary Lenon. . 
assistant deans have been 
named for the School of Music of 
the University of Michigan—Allen 
P. Britton (Ph.D.) and John A. 
Flower (Ph.D.), both members of 
the music faculty. . . . The Compara- 
tive Education Society and the Com 
mission on International Education 
of Phi Delta Kappa announce the 
Comparative Education Seminar and 
Field Study for 1961, involving first- 
hand studies of educational institu- 
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tions as they operate in the larger 
cultural milieu. Countries elected 
for 1961 are Denmark, Germany, 
Holland and Belgium. The dates are 
August 12 to September 16. Write 
to Dr. Gerald H. Read, Kent State 
University, Kent, Ohio. Also spon- 
sored by Kent State University’s Col- 
lege of Education will be an 
additional field study on Resources 
for Teaching about Scandinavia, So- 
viet Union and The People’s Democ- 
racies of Poland and Czechoslovakia. 
Chis seminar is also under the di- 
rection of Dr. Read, and is sched- 
uled for June 18-July 22... . Seven 
bands, including the U. S. Army 
Band, will give concerts at Duquesne 
University’s Mid-East Instrumental 
Music Conference to be held March 
8, 9, 10 and 11 at the Penn-Sheraton 
Hotel, Pittsburgh. The Duquesne 
University Symphonic Band, di- 
rected by Don McCathren, will also 
be featured. 


BOOKS AND MUSIC —-- Corvina of 
Budapest has published an impor- 
tant book, Folk Music of Hungary, 
by Zoltan Kodaly, the eminent 20th- 
Century composer. He discusses Hun- 
garian folk music in relation to 
neighboring peoples, providing a sci- 
entific classification of the material 
with a wealth of musical scores and 
illustrations. . . . G. Schirmer has 
published the organ score to Camille 
Saint-Saens’ Christmas Oratorio. 
Norris L. Stephens did the arrange- 
ment for this work, originally com- 
posed for strings, harp, organ, soli 
and chorus. Schirmer has also 
released Alex Wilder’s Woodwind 
Quintet No. 3 and Richard Hage- 
man’s setting for voice and piano of 
Jean Moréas’ poem, Nocturne, with 
an English translation by Robert 
Nathan. ... One of the handsomest 
musical volumes ever published is 
the George and Ira Gershwin Song 
Book, containing 40 hit songs ar- 
ranged by Dr. Albert Sirmay. Simon 
& Schuster has published this worthy 
tribute to a famous song-writing 
team. Oxford University Press 


now offers two books on two out- 
standing composers: Mozart, by 
Charlotte Haldane, is for the ordi- 
nary reader rather than the special- 
ist. It is an account of Mozart’s life. 
Stravinsky, undoubtedly the most 
famous of living composers, is by 
Roman Vlad; it concentrates on the 
works rather than the life, with 
special attention paid to the later 
works about which little is presently 
available. The Mario Lanza 
Story, by Constantine Callinicos and 
Ray Robinson, has just been pub- 
lished by Coward-McCann, Inc. It 
is a friend’s last tribute to a great 
voice and a simple, generous man 
could not live with himself. 
Leroy Ostransky has written 
The Anatomy of Jazz, published by 
the University of Washington Press, 
Seattle. The Moscow Foreign 
Languages Publishing House has is- 
sued, in English translation, a new 
book—S. Prokofiev, Autobiography, 
Articles, Reminiscences. He Felt the 
Heart of Time—to give readers 
abroad a better insight into the life 
and work of Sergei Prokofiev. In- 
quiries and orders will be accepted 
and forwarded by Music Journal’s 
editorial department. . . . Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. has published Functional 
Lessons in Singing, by Ivan Trusler 
and Walter Ehret. The book pre- 
sents a functional series of lessons 
concentrating on the sounds of the 
English language. Each lesson is sup- 
plemented by a record on which 
each song contained in this volume 
is performed by an eminent artist. 


who 


RECORDS —— Educational Record 
Sales has compiled a list of the finest 
available recordings selected for 
ready integration in the kindergarten 
to 12th grade school programs. Rec- 
ords are arranged according to sub- 
ject and grade. Included are sections 
on music appreciation, rhythms, 
square dance, social studies, language 
art, etc. The 48-page catalog is avail- 
able without charge from Educa- 
tional Record Sales, 153 Chambers 
Street, New York 7. Verdi's 
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Requiem Mass, conducted by Tullio 
Serafin, has been recorded by Capitol 
Records, with Shakeh Vartenissian, 
Fiorenza Cossatto, Eugenio Fernandi, 
Boris Christoff, and The Orchestra 
and Chorus of the Opera House, 
Rome. The choral works are the 
most effectively presented aspect of 
this colorful album. . . . Both Angel 
and RCA Victor have issued com- 
plete versions of Mozart’s Don Gio- 
vanni with equally impressive artists. 
Angel features Eberhard Wachter, 
Joan Sutherland, Luigi Alva, Gottlob 
Frick, Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Giu- 
seppe Taddei, Piero Cappuccilli and 
Graziella Sciutti, backed by the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra and Chorus, 
conducted by Carlo Maria Giulini. 
The Victor set offers Cesare Siepi, 
Birgit Nilsson, Leontyne Price, 
Cesare Valletti, Fernando Corena, 
Eugenia Ratti, Heinz Blankenburg, 
Arnold van Mill, the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and Vienna 
State Opera Chorus, Erich Leinsdorf 
conducting. Both sets are equally 
valuable additions to the repertoire. 
London Records has released 
Beethoven’s Symphony No. 3 
“Eroica’’, performed by L’Orchestre 
de la Suisse Romande, conducted by 
Ernest Ansermet. This completes the 
conductor’s monumental cycle of the 
Beethoven symphonies. North 
American Philips Company  an- 
nounces the Norelco “Auto Mignon,” 
a fully automatic hi-fi record player 
designed for use in automobiles. The 
Mignon plays 45 rpm records and 
is said to provide distortion-free, 
full-range (30 to 13,000 cps) repro- 
duction under all road conditions. 
It has built-in shock absorbers. 
The following is a partial list of 
high fidelity manufacturers special- 
izing in stereophonic equipment: 
Amplifiers, Preamplifiers and Tun- 
ers: Altec-Lansing; Bell; Bogen; De- 
Wald; Fisher; McIntosh; Newcomb; 
Pilot; Sargent-Rayment; H. H. Scott; 
Sherwood; Stromberg-Carlson. 
Speakers: Acoustic Research; Altec- 
Lansing; Electro-Voice; General Elec- 
tric; Janzen; KLH; Klipsch; Knight; 
James B. Lansing; Norelco; Rux- 
ton; Stentorian; Stephens Trusonic; 
Stromberg-Carlson; University. 
Turntables and Changers: Audio- 
gersh; Collaro; Garrard; Gray; 
Glaser-Steers; Rek-O-Kut; Stromberg- 
Carlson; Thorens; United Audio 
Products; Weathers. . . . Cartridges: 
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Leonard Bernstein in Hawaii with John 
Moiha, 1959-1960 Aloha Week winner. 


—Courtesy, Hawaii Visitor’s Bureau 


Electro-Sonic; Electro-Voice;  Fair- 
child; General Electric; Pickering; 
Shure; Stereotwin. ... Amplifier and 
Tuner Kits: Arkay; Eico; Heath; 
Dynaco; Lafayette Radio. . . . Pack- 
age Units: Admiral; Capitol; Col- 
umbia; Decca; General Electric; 
Magnavox; Motorola; Philco; RCA; 
Steelman; Stromberg-Carlson; V-M; 
Webcor; Westinghouse; Zenith. 


APPOINTMENTS —— Prof. Allen C. 
Lannom, a member of the Boston 
University faculty since 1951, is the 
new head of the Department of 
Applied Music and Performance at 
the University’s School of Fine and 
Applied Arts. ... Bernard L. Frankel 
has been elected to the Philadelphia 
Orchestra’s Board of Directors, ac- 
cording to C. Wanton Balis, Jr., 
President of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra Association. Ten con- 
temporary jazz composers have be- 
come affiliated with Broadcast Music, 
Inc., licensing the performing rights 
on their music through the organiza- 
tion. They are: Julian “Cannonball” 
Adderley, Nat Adderely, Eric Dolphy, 
Curtis Fuller, Sam Jones, John Levy, 
Yusef Lateef, Duke Pearson, Frank 
Strozier and Bobby Timmons. 

Ruth De Cesare and Hugh K. Mc- 
Elheny have been appointed to the 
faculty of Mills College of Educa- 
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tion, New York City. Mills College 
is an accredited college for women 
specializing in early childhood edu- 
cation. .. . Cellist Arthur Aaron has 
been named manager of the Hofstra 
College Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Elie Siegmeister. Mr. 
Aaron is also manager of the Orches- 
tra of America, conducted by Rich- 
ard Korn, and has been producer of 
the Stony Brook Music Festival for 
five years. He teaches at New York's 
Performing Arts High School. 
Ruth Hokanson has joined the stait 
of Columbia Artists Management, 
according to William Judd, vice- 
president. She will serve as a member 
of the sales division. George 
Gilchrist was named Director of 
Merchandising for the Thomas Or- 
gan Company, Sepulvda, California. 
. . American Concertone, Inc., ol 
Culver City, California, has ap- 
pointed Frank C. Bumb, Jr. as Vice- 
President of Engineering. . . . The 
new head of the piano section at 
Michigan State University is Dr. 
Silvio Scionti. . . . Theodore Presse: 
Company, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, 
has engaged Calvert Bean for the 
important post of Director of Pub- 
lications. Mr. Bean has taught mu- 
sic theory and history at the College 
of St. Catherine and the Universities 
of Missouri and Illinois. Mr. Wil- 
liam Sandberg is the new Sales Man- 
ager of the same firm. Mills 
Music has appointed Bernard Kal- 
ban as Administrative Assistant to 
Jack Mills, President of the com- 
Marion Anders, W. W. 


pany. 
Anfinson 


Kent, Jr. and Roland E. 
have been added to the staff of the 
Cornell College Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, Mount Vernon, Iowa A ddi- 
tions to the staff of the Boston Con- 
servatory of Music include Richard 
Bobbitt (as Associate Dean), Roy 
Schaeffer (Registrar), Robert Lei- 
bacher and Robert Ramsdell. Serge 
Conus continues for a second year 


as artist-in-residence. . . . Summer of 
1961 will mark the return of Harry 


Farbman as music director of the 
Redlands Bowl Symphony Orchestra 
for his fourth consecutive season. 
Mr. Farbman is associate conductor 
of the St. Louis Symphony and mu- 
sical director of the Springfield (Illi- 
nois) Symphony. . . . Paul R. Bunker 
is the new Sales Manager for Magne- 
cord products of Midwestern Instr- 
ments, Inc., Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
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Choreographer Joseph Gifford and 
pianist-coach Richard Parinello are 
new additions to the Boston Univer- 
sity School of Fine and Applied Arts. 


_ Ferenc Fricsay, presently conduct- 
ing in Munich, will take up a new 
post at the beginning of the 1961-62 
season as conductor at the Stidtische 
Oper in Berlin, where he started his 
brilliant career as a conductor fol- 
lowing World War 2. Fricsay and 
Gustav Rudolf Sellner, the new di- 
rector of the Stadtische Oper, have 


already begun preparing for the sea- 
son in the new opera-house in the 
Bismarkstrasse. 


> 


The National Association of 
Schools of Music will convene for 
the 36th annual meeting at the 
Palmer House in Chicago, Novem- 
ber 25 and 26. More than 250 
schools will be represented. Patrick 
Hayes, musical consultant to the Un- 
der Secretary of State for Cultural 
Affairs, and Congressman Frank 
Thompson (New Jersey) will speak. 
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Larly Choral Music 


From Schott London 


CLAUDIO MONTEVERDI (1567-1643) 


Ah, Leave Me Here to Perish (SSATB, kbd. ad lib.) 
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THE STORY OF JAZZ 
(Continued from page 16) 


the style. In the 1910’s the style was 
found in the playing of the New 
Orleans bands and Jelly Roll Mor- 
ton, and in the ’20s by the jazz of 
Armstrong’s Hot Five, of Ellington 
and myself in the ’30s, and in our 
own time the bebop jazz of Charlie 
Parker and Dizzy Gillespie. 

It’s only right that any new style 
is talked about and severely criti- 
cized in any field, and bebop is no 
exception. But we must all remem- 
ber that the active musicians create 
jazz and authorize style changes. Per- 
haps the most intriguing aspect of 


| bebop jazz is its rhythmic structure. 


Bebop is improvised jazz. Bebop 
polyrhythmics are actually revolu- 


| tionary. To the new listener the old 


solid beat is not as evident but, ac- 
tually, the bebop rhythm section is 
the most functional in history. It 
maintains the basic 4/4 beat on 
which all good jazz has been based 
and differs from swing rhythm emo- 
tionally and mechanically. Bebop 
drummers no longer keep time with 
the bass pedal. The top cymbal is 
the chief tool. Where the swing 


| drummer used a staccato beat, the 


bebop drummer produces a legato 
sound. The _ practical progress 
achieved by a switch from bass pedal 
to top cymbal is an economy. In ad- 
dition to adding tonal dynamics to 
rhythmic propulsion, his left hand, 


| both feet—not to mention high-hat 


pedal, bass drum, snares and tom 
toms—are left free for improvised 
effects never before made _ possible! 
Needless to say, a fresh approach to 


| the instrument is needed. 


Incidentally, the root of bebop 


| rhythmics, it has been said by several 


authorities, is simply a modification 
own section, with three 
changes: the section has been made 
leaner, the 4/4 basic moved from 
bass drum to cymbals and the section 
sound has become more Jegato and 
This makes the modern 


most functional of all time. 

Will the jazz of today show greater 
durability and be just as enjoyable 
to the next generation? I think so! 
And, if Cinderella’s good Fairy God- 


| mother will grant me just one more 


wish, I will be around to enjoy it, 


too! >P> 
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AS TO VOCAL STANDARDS 
(Continued from page 40) 


be conveyed to the listener as mu- 
sical tone—this is the kernel of the 
philosophy of singing. 

One of the radical evils contribut- 
ing to the destruction of our vocal 
standards is the attitude of many of 
our better musicians. They assume 
the role of authority in all phases 
of music, when in truth they know 
little or nothing about singing. 
Their opinions are valued greatly 
by thousands of young people and 
are freely given regardless of the re- 
sults. I would suggest that each re- 
main within his or her chosen field, 
or that they study the art of singing 
until they can speak with authority. 

Perhaps the greatest contributing 
factor toward our present low stand- 
ard is the lack of adequate vocal 
instruction. Therefore a standard in 
voice production would seem to be 
in order. This writer is cognizant of 
the fact that much time would elapse 
before such a movement could bear 
fruit; nevertheless, the path to better 
singing must be opened by the co- 
operation of our vocal teachers. They 
must formulate the vital facts and 
present them in such a way as to 
clear away al] confusion of terms and 
ideas. 

The great teachers of the 1700's 
were not concerned about the phy- 
siological laws of singing, yet they 
sent forth the greatest singers the 
world has ever heard. During the 
early eighteenth century, all the emi- 
nent teachers used what was then 
called the “empirical method.” Its 
fundamental principles appear in 
Tosi’s treatise, as follows: “To per- 
mit the voice to flow freely without 
nasality and throat constriction, to 
strive first for beauty of tone, not 
quantity, perfect breath control and 
application.” The prime requisite 
was helping the pupil to acquire the 
right mental conception of the ideal 
tone, which is exceedingly rare among 
present-day singers. 

Every vocal teacher should insist 
upon these principles and should 
have a thorough understanding of 
phonetics. Through knowledge of 
phonetics we learn that there are 14 
vowel sounds and 9 dipthongs, and 
every one of them is used at some 
time in singing. Then, too, there 
would be less disagreement among 
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teachers as to what constitutes a pure 
vowel. 

Only by following these principles 
can a correct method of teaching be 
established and for all time. silence 
the claims of teachers who assert that 
their method is different, therefore 
better than the rest. The real value 
of the teacher must be determined 
by his ability to teach established 
truths. 

Let 


us look to the future with 


hope that every serious student of 
singing acquire a vocal method so 
excellent as to enable him to con- 
quer the world, and let all who en- 
joy singing write upon the tablets 
of their minds this definition of 
singing: “Singing is the interpreta- 
tion of text by means of musical 
tones produced by the human voice.” 


N.A.M.M. Past President Clay 
Sherman was elected President of 
the American Music Conference re- 
cently. The new Vice-president is 
W. W. Kimball, Melrose Park, III. 
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SUPREME 


(Continued from page 51) 


him play many solos when he was in 
his prime!) 

Mantia’s technique enabled him 
to perform the most difficult cornet 
solos with the greatest of ease. His 
original cadenzas and variations on 
such airs as Annie Laurie, Old Black 
Joe, Old Folks at Home, etc., were 
beyond description. Mantia played 
in Sousa’s Band for about nine years 
until 1903 when he resigned in order 
to join Pryor’s new band as assistant 
director. At that Leipzig concert re- 
ferred to above, during which Pryor 
“brought down the house,” Mantia’s 
euphonium solo was equally sensa- 
tional. Some German wag announced 
that Mantia’s wonderful _ triple- 
tonguing was achieved by placing 
three little metal balls in each of 
the valves. The Leipzig musicians ex- 
amined Mantia’s instrument careful- 
ly in their search for the alleged 
metal balls; but, like Pryor’s trom- 
bone, the euphonium was a conven- 
tional instrument in all respects. 

On one occasion many years ago, 
the U. S. Marine Band, conducted 
by the late William H. Santelmann, 
played an evening concert at the im- 
mense auditorium in Ocean Grove, 
New Jersey. That afternoon several 
members of the Government ensem- 


ble went up the boardwalk to Asbury | 


Park to hear Pryor’s Band for the 
first time. They requested the band- 
master to allow Mantia to play a 
solo for them. Mantia played one 
of his original compositions with his 
accustomed brilliancy. One of the 
visiting bandsmen was Ollie May, 
the euphonium soloist. While the 
audience was applauding Mantia’s 


great solo, May turned toward his 
comrade and remarked: “They call 
me an artist, but I’d give half of my 
life if I could play like that.” 

Simone Mantia was also a superb 
trombonist. It has been said that 
Sousa would call for Mantia to play 
Pryor’s own trombone solos, when- 
ever Pryor was absent from the band. 
Mantia was principal trombonist 
with the Metropolitan Opera House 
Orchestra for thirty-seven years 
(1907 to 1944), and managed the 
orchestra personne] for twelve sea- 
sons. 

In later years, Bandmaster Sousa 
paid this fitting tribute to Pryor as 
a trombone virtuoso par excellence: 
“I do not believe there was a man 
in all the world his equal while he 
was with me.” Couturier was one of 
the very few virtuosos of his era 
who never joined Sousa’s Band. 
Sousa also testified, concerning his 
regard for H. L. Clarke: “Of all the 
great cornetists who played beneath 
my baton at one time or another, 
I believe Clarke was the best. His 
technique was impeccable.” 

The writer heard his great friend 
on several occasions. His tone, too, 
was golden in every sense of the 
word. In 1913 we heard Pryor for 
the first time with his own band 
He had long since ceased to play his 
technically difficult solos, but what a 
ravishing tone he had! When he was 
heard in such songs as O Dry Those 
Tears and The Lost Chord, silence 
prevailed until he had ceased play- 
ing. It was a great privilege to have 
lived in those days when “there were 
giants in the earth.” >>> 
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THE NEW ERA OF ORGANS 


(Continued from page 14) 


ness of a funeral! I play these lighter 
pieces on purpose. The organ, 
through the medium of electronics, 
is now coming into its own and must 
be presented in a positive, agreeable 
and happy fashion, to dispel the 
limitation of past reactions when- 
ever a few bars of organ music are 
heard. My concert audiences like me 
to talk to them throughout the pro- 
gram, bringing out these facts and 
increasing the communication be- 
tween us. 


I have driven through dust storms | 


and blizzards to make these engage- 


ments and learned not only how 


much people enjoy today’s variety of 
organ literature but that real rugged 
people live west of the Hudson! My 
very first concert took place in Kan- 
sas, hours after a severe dust storm. 
As it abated, the audience arrived. 
Each was armed with an assortment 
of rags, brooms and mops. These 
were put into immediate use to clear 
four inches of silt, which was forced 
under doors and through window 
sashes by the 80 m.p.h. winds and 
covered every inch of the auditori- 
um. Imagine clearing a mountain of 
sand off your theatre seat in New 
York and then remaining for a 
concert! 


Weather or Not 


I have learned never to expect a 
concert to be cancelled on tour be- 
cause of weather. Once in Colorado 
I had to drive all night to make an 
engagement in Denver. I never saw 
snow fall so “fast and furious,” and 
soon it was impossible to follow the 
road. For a while a line of telephone 
poles on either side of the highway 
guided me, but then they disap- 
peared. I alighted to clear a sign, 
at what seemed to be an intersec- 
tion, and found the snow was three 
feet deep. When I had brushed off 
the sign I read, “Picnic Grounds 
1000 Feet Ahead”! Fortunately | 
later found another sign and eventu- 
ally got to Denver, where, sure 
enough, the audience arrived intact 
for the concert. 

Many people who go to these con- 
certs play the electronic organ them- 
selves or have one in their home. 
The organ is very alive to them. 
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Actually the repertoire for this in- 
strument is completely lithitiess. In 
addition to works specifically written 
for it, all orchestrations can be 
broken down to ten fingers and two 
feet (except for the most involved) 
and solos—violin, trumpet, voice, etc. 
—can easily be played on it. The 
novice is charmed immediately by 
discovering how quickly a chord in 


and a simple melody with the right 
hand may be achieved. 

With the arrival of the: electronic 
organ, fewer people ventured toward 
the imposing console of a church 
organ, and there has been a conse- 
quent decrease in lofty stuffiness. In 
contrast we now hear rollicking mel- 
odies, daring rhythms, warm love 
songs by Kern, Gershwin, Rodgers 
and others, in addition to other types 
of music from the electronic models. 
The only limitation is the per- 
former himself. In our bistros we 


the left hand, a pedalled bass note often encounter a so-called “organ- 
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ist” who was probably a bad pianist 
in the first place. He transfers his 
limited talent, bad taste and timid 
harmonic progressions to an instru- 
ment which unfortunately empha- 
sizes his mediocrity! In our churches 
we run across those who must have 
learned on the family harmonium 
and use the “pumping” method to 
express their depth of feeling. It is 
like a muscular reflex which cannot 
be broken. 

This type is in the minority, thank 
goodness, as is the female church 
organist who gets going on a good 
rhythmic hymn or offertory but, 
when reaching the end of the page, 
proceeds to sit on the last chord 
while turning the page, charm brace- 
let clanging, in her own sweet 
tempo! 

My entire life has been spent play- 
ing the organ, and I love it. I have 
little patience and am rather short- 
tempered with those who play this 
noble instrument so timidly. When 
I turn on the power, I like to say, 
as one would to a horse, “Giddap, 
now. Let’s see what you've got!”” DDD 





SHOULD COMPOSERS 


CONDUCT? 


(Continued from page 12) 


accepted. 

“Contemporary” music is the term 
‘applied to current and recent works 
of living composers. Although not a 
particularly attractive expression, it 
is at least exact; the music itself is 
largely searching for new sounds. 
The composer can experiment with 
electronic music, percussion ensem- 
bles, etc., but each over-all work is 
not entirely experimental. Caco- 
phonous harmonies, tuneless melo- 
dies, disturbing sonorities, complex 
rhythms and cerebral forms make up 
a large part of so-called “ultra- 
modern music.’ Anything written in 
the modern vein must bring a new 
solution to the art in history. 

The composer’s objective must be 
carefully considered, and this ob- 
jective is not simply to make beauti- 
ful sounds, for one does not write 
. music of one’s choice. The artist 
writes of necessity. A composer wants 
to express in permanent form his 
emotions, ideas and states of being. 
Musical thoughts must be delivered 
in the modern idiom to people of 
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the artist’s own time. One need not 
lose an appreciation of past genius 
in order to applaud the present. The 
serious, young student is usually 
strongly opinionated in this respect 
(more so than the experienced elder 
musicians) and in his enthusiasm 
for one form of expression may re- 
ject others that received lefs. of his 
attention. We should, as | devoted 
students of the art, anticipate a dif- 
ferent treatment of the elements of 
music—melody, rhythm, harmony, 
timbre, form—than was acceptable 


in the past. 

Some of us in the profession will 
specialize in conducting, some in 
composing, others in performing, 
teaching, manufacturing, publishing, 
management and promotion, but the 
favored ones—the fortunate members 
of that indispensable audience, the 
musical public—play the most im- 
portant role of all. In the long run, 
it is they who will decide what new 
music will become a permanent part 
of this stimulating world of the great 
abstract,—music. >>> 
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THE LANGUAGE OF OPERA 


(Continued from page 9) 


ever elongated in translation, than to 
wait until the end of the show for 
the audience to express a feeling that 
its members have somehow gathered 
that they have experienced an amus- 
ing evening—which would have been 
the case if the show had been done 
in the original English. 

I know that whenever I sing grand 
opera in its original language, in the 
usual big opera theatres, I always 
sense a barrier between me and the 
audience. I don’t think I can at- 
tribute this solely to my notorious 
near-sightedness, which is aggravated 
by the width of the orchestra pit, or 
the bulk of the intervening musi- 
cians contained therein. I am_ in- 
.clined to feel that I am singing and 
performing at, rather than to, the 
audience—that it is almost an exhibi- 
tion rather than communication. 
And, what is worse, with the excep- 
tion of the enormous applause that 
high and loud notes generate in the 
audience (at what are not always 
dramatically appropriate moments 
in the course of the drama), one 
often feels that the audience is not 
participating. This is almost never 
true when I sing opera in English 
(including Salome, which is as grand- 
ly operatic as you can get), or when 
I am doing an operetta or Broadway 
musical comedy. 

Driven by the necessity to com- 
municate with his audience, a singer, 
confronted with the problem of do- 
ing so in a language foreign to his 
audience, will sometimes resort to 
the most bizarre stratagems to make 
the audience really feel and under- 
stand what he is doing. Some have 
even been known to shed articles of 
clothing on stage, or to commit 
other gaucheries! 

The hand-on-the heart schoo] of 
acting, in which the actor sings the 
word “cuore” or “Herz” while he 
clutches his breast, is no accident. He 
is trying desperately, poor man, to 
communicate something that he is 
sure the audience will understand. 
He knows that he cannot do it easily 
through a language in which few of 
his audience are versed. 

The fact that opera, which is still 
performed in America largely in its 
original language, has grown strong 
here, is a tribute to the greatness of 
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the music and the pageantry, and 
because we have a second and third 
generation of opera-goers who still 
understand the “mother tongue.” I 
have been asked what I think of the 
idea of Regina and Vanessa (which 
I have sung at the New York City 
Opera and Metropolitan Opera re- 
spectively) being translated into for- 
eign languages for export purposes. 
That school which resolutely op- 
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poses opera in English—those who 
are against translations into English, 
and others who are firmly rooted in 
the belief that American opera can- 
not amount to very much because it 
is written in English—undoubtedly 
would be opposed. I think you may 
have guessed by now what my own 
position is. 

When opera was almost exclusively 
the property of the aesthetic elite in 
the big cultural centers, it could af- 
ford to be presented exclusively in 
its original tongue to satisfy the 
purists to whom the retention of the 
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original form was meaningful. But, 
today, the American opera-goer de- 
serves more. He deserves, and is be- 
ginning to demand, an art form that 
speaks more directly to him because 
it is in a language he knows. >>> 





THE MUSIC OF JAPAN 


(Continued from page 44) 


into various kinds of music. 

At the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, a new chamber music, Sanky- 
oku, arose. The instruments used for 
Sankyoku are Koto, Shamisen and 
Shakuhachi. The Shakuhachi, a five- 
hole vertical flute, was an instru- 
ment used by the Komuso or stroll- 
ing monks since the fourteenth cen- 
tury. : 

Besides the music mentioned 
above, there are many other kinds,— 
folk music, popular music, music 
transformed from formal music, etc. 
All of the traditional music is 
vividly retained in its original form 
by the theatres, musicians and mu- 
sic lovers. 

The music activity in modern 
Japan is dominated by the Western 
style of music rather than Hohgaku 
(traditional Japanese music). For in- 
stance, every radio or TV station 
plays Western music much more 
than Hohgaku. Throughout the 
year, orchestral concerts and recitals 
are held without regard to seasons. 
There are many large symphony or- 
chestras and several opera companies. 
For example, in Tokyo there are five 
symphony orchestras and three opera 
companies. The production of West- 
ern musical instruments (piano, vio- 
lin, flute, etc.) is tremendous. 

All this may be a result of a gov- 
ernment policy which incorporated 
the use of Western music since 1887 
in the school curriculum and also 
of the increased understanding and 
appreciation by the Japanese of for- 
eign culture. 

As in the Olympic marathon race, 
the Japanese “runner” is hurrying to 
approach the head “runner,” passing 
through ‘the path of impressionism, 
over the stony hill- of dodecaphony 
to the road of “concrete” or elec- 
tronic music. 

Although the Japanese felt drawn 
toward impressionism because of its 
usage of mode, and to Bartok and 
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others as a possibility of developing 
their nation’s music, such techniques 
cannot be simply adopted by the 
Japanese. The distorted combination 
of modal music and tonic- 
dominant harmony, or sound 
idea of the nineteenth 
chromaticism will not only be a mis- 
treatment but will destroy and 
violate the traditional beauty of 
Japanese music. 

Popular music before World War 
I] was melancholy, cheap and senti- 
mental. After the War a somewhat 
slap-happy version of Americanized 
appeared, such as Geisha 


classic 
the 
century's 


music 


Boogie, Fujtyama Mambo and Sake 
Jitterbug. 

When two different types of cul- 
ture meet or are in the transitional 
period, there is some danger of each 
producing a mixture of poor quality. 
Western not imi 
tate or copy the peculiarity of Japa 
instrumenta 


musicians should 


nese melody, style or 
tion; and the Japanese musicians 
should not sell cheaply its individu 
ality and exoticism. What we must 
do is to show more interest in ou! 
precious traditional art and to in- 
vestigate, understand and develop 
new sources for original music. >>> 
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How to Develop 


r a Local Orchestra 


HELEN RYAN 


“THE Florida Symphony Orches- 

tra now stands steadfast in the 
mushrooming area of Orlando and 
Winter Park, in the heart of Central 


| Florida. Not only has it established 


its rightful place in this fast-growing 
community but it continues to thrive 
and grow—thus proving today the 
reality of a dream envisioned as far 


| back as the twenties when an inti- 
| mate group of musically knowledge- 
| able people met in each other’s 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


homes to play and appreciate fine 
music. 

In the thirties, mainly through the 
efforts of Mary Louise Leonard, of 
Winter Park, a charter was obtained 
from the State of Florida in the 
name of the Symphony Orchestra of 
Central Florida. Concerts were held 
in the gymnasium on Rollins Cam- 
pus, making an intermission a neces- 
sity every time a train passed by. 

The Symphony of Central Florida 
gained prominence in the forties on 
an annual budget of $6,000 and a 
locally produced Gilbert and Sulli- 
van opera always climaxed each sea- 
son. The early conductors were 
Harve Clemens of the Rollins Con- 
servatory and Alexander Bloch. 

During the war, a merger of the 


| orchestra with the AAFTAC Sym- 


| phonette, under Joseph 


Levine, 
brought outstanding musicians to 
the orchestra and the repertoire was 
expanded. The end of the war meant 


| also the end of the symphonette and 





Helen Ryan is a former professional mu- 
sician who organized her own orchestra in 


| Utica, New York at the age of sixteen. She 
has ended her seventh year as President of 


the Florida Symphony Society and is pres- 
ently serving as Executive Vice-President of 
this highly successful orchestra, which is 
noted for outstanding financial as well as 
artistic leadership. 


it was then that the Orlando-Winter 
Park music lovers and civic leaders 
determined that this section should 
not be without the music to which it 
had been accustomed. 

A small group of music lovers took 
the initiative and organized a semi- 
professional orchestra. It was called 
the Central Florida Symphony Or- 
chestra and was under the baton of 
Yves Chardon. Starting with a 
budget of $30,000 (which wasn’t easy 
to raise), the orchestra made a steady 
gain in prestige and musicianship 
and soon a professional status was 
achieved. Certainly, the greatest help 
during the first two years was having 
the financial help and interest as 
well as the devotion of the late Rose 
Phelps. After two years, the orches- 
tra’s name was changed in 1953 to 
the Florida Symphony Orchestra to 
better serve the musical needs of all 
Florida, with Orlando as its head- 
quarters. 

Fortunately for the orchestra, Joy 
Hawley, who had experience with 
direct-mail advertising, wrote per- 
sonal letters to hundreds of residents 
of Orlando and nearby Winter Park. 
Mr. Hawley has continued to write 
these letters each year, which have 
brought in as much as $37,000 to- 
ward the budget. Soon the orchestra 
was on its way and so much in de- 
mand that appearances were booked 
in surrounding cities. A Youth Series 
was begun, which was to become one 
of the most important services of the 
orchestra. 

In 1954, Frank Miller, the great 
cellist, became conductor and _ at- 
tracted many fine musicians who 
wanted to play in the Florida Sym- 
phony Orchestra. During all of these 
years, we always tried to maintain a 
very high standard. We presented 
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such artists as Rubinstein, Farrell, WN 
Rose, Firkusny, Bolet, Warren, SY 
Peerce, De los Angeles, Hines, 

Schneider and many others. | 

In 1959, Henry Mazer, a protege 
of Fritz Reiner and former associate 
of Pierre Monteux and the late 
Georges Enesco, was named Musical 
Director. Mr. Mazer has been the 
guest conductor of such widely ac- 
claimed orchestras as the Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo and the National 
Symphony Orchestra. The year 1960 NN 
marked ten years of phenomenal 
growth for this all-professiona] or- 
chestra. 

Under Henry Mazer’s leadership, 
the response from the community 
has been so enthusiastic that we 
have increased our season from 
twelve to fifteen weeks. Our budget 
in 1959 for a twelve-week season was 
$146,000. Fortunately, we have been 
able to end each season but one in 
the black. In 1958, four contributors, 
who had pledged $8,600, died before 
the season was completed, but we 
made up all but $1,900 of these 
pledges. Distributors in the United States 


In 1960, we again ended our sea- 
. ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 
SYS 1540 BROADWAY * NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


Diversified Selection of Music 
From A Distinguished Catalog 


Fronets Day & Huitor, Utd. 


London, England 


@ A Complete CHORAL Library 

@ BAND and ORCHESTRA Selections 
@ PIANO and ORGAN Publications 
@ INSTRUMENTAL Library 


Send for Complete CATALOG today! 


son in the black and took a great 
step forward. This year—1961, our 
budget is $161,000. I won’t say that 
I hope our luck still holds because 
it isn’t luck that makes a symphony 
orchestra successful. It is real devo- 
tion and hard work—and I mean 
working at it every day in the year. 
Of course, no single person is respon- 
sible for the success of the symphony 
orchestra. It is the combined efforts 
of the entire Board, the Women’s 
Committee and Asssociate Board, 





the guiding 
light for music 
waar isin mort nerewes — Gepartments 


of sound into light. HOW DOES IT WORK? The light column extending from the 





plus a real sense of community pride | 


in the orchestra. 
Soloists appearing with the Florida 


top of the Dynalevel is divided into eleven sections, 
each illuminated by a different color light. As sound 
becomes louder, successively higher lights be- 
come illuminated. WHERE IS IT USED? Indi- 


Symphony Orchestra during its 1961 
season will be Leonard Rose, Berl 
Senofsky, John Browning, Saramae 
Endich, Donald Gramm, David 
Lloyd, Jane Hobson, the Bach Fes- 
tival Choir, Robert Hufstader, Di- 
rector. John Sebastian and Mogens 
Ellegaard will be soloists for the 
Pops Concerts and Eleanor Steber, 
Jan Peerce and Cornell MacNeil will 
be the soloists for the Opera Gala. 
No city is culturally mature unless a 
it can support its own orchestra. C: Ne.) \ \ 
The fact that we have steadily grown ‘ " 
during the past ten years makes us CORPORATION school 
realize the big job ahead of us if we cadres 
are to fulfill all of our dream for the | 
future... >>> 


vidual Instruction: For visual teaching of breath 
support, control, dynamics, styling, phrasing; 
for evaluation of proficiency. Ensemble In- 
struction: For visual instruction in balance and 
an aid in practicing; for acoustical evaluation. 
Recording: Gives visual indication to prevent 
“overloading” ... most common fault of non- 
professional recording: Vocaland Speech: 
Invaluable for teaching voice placement in 
singing; for projection and dynamicsin speech. 


Conn Corporation, Dept. K-2309 Elkhart, Indiana 


Gentlemen: Please send further details about your 
Dynalevel. 1 am interested in a demonstration. 
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lodern Symphonic 
Arrangements 
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By 


MEYER KUPFERMAN 


STELLA BY 
STARLIGHT 
By 
VICTOR YOUNG 
$6.00 


8.00 


STANDARD BAND 
SYMPHONIC BAND 
CONDUCTOR’S SCORE 1.00 
EXTRA PARTS 50 


ALSO AVAILABLE 


BEYOND THE BLUE 
le] 4740) 


By RICHARD A. WHITING 
and W. FRANKE HARLING 


STANDARD BAND $5.00 
SYMPHONIC BAND 7.90 
CONDUCTOR’S SCORE 1.00 


EXTRA PARTS AO 


THAT OLD BLACK 
MAGIC 
By 
HAROLD ARLEN 


STANDARD BAND 
SYMPHONIC BAND 7.50 
CONDUCTAR’S SCORE 1.00 
EXTRA PARTS AO 


$5.00 
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A Sermon 


for Singers 


ELIZABETH GOODRICH 


HEN you are standing in the 
wings, if you are tempted to 


| wonder if your dress is right, or if 


your Ue is straight, or if your per- 


| formance will be well received, you 
| can stop worrying if you will re- 


member a few basic ideas. 

Most important of all is to remind 
yourself that your listeners did not 
come to hear you. They came to 
hear music. That music existed in 
all its perfection before the com- 
poser wrote it down. He was the 
first to hear the music. As a result of 
h's grasp of its beauty, he set down 
the symbols of his enchantment on 
stifled note-paper. Publication fol- 
lowed because someone read_ the 
notes, heard the music more or less 
as the composer had heard it, and 
considered it a statement of a truth 


| about life. 


You, as a kindred listening spirit, 
can read the notes and .hear in your 
music as the composer 
heard it. You, as a singer, are merely 
the instrument through which the 
music first heard by the composer 
is expressed as sound audible to 
human beings. Your listeners’ inner 
ears are not attuned to the unseen 
world of beauty which the composer 
perceived. Your voice is the bridge 
over which the music is conducted 
from the mind of the composer to 
the ear of your listener. 





Mrs. Goodrich is a graduate of San José 
State College, where she majored in educa- 
tion. She is now a free-lance teacher and 
writer, serving also as a director of the 
Idult Writers’ Workshop at Santa Rosa 
Junior College, where she makes her resi- 
dence. Her daughter is a contralto of con- 
siderable promise, to whom she originally 
gave the practical advice contained in this 


article, 


Let’s put it another The 
creative composer writes down what 
he hears in his mind. That is his 
gift. The publisher makes sheet mu- 
sic available to artists who have 
more or less ability to translate the 
black and white symbols into sound. 
Che performer’s first act is to try to 
hear mentally the music as the com- 
poser heard it. Reading the score, 
listening to top-ranking singers o1 
recordings of their interpretations 
all help make the music vital to the 
singer before he attempts to inter- 
pret it himself. The perfection as it 
was heard originally by the com- 
poser is vividly impressed upon the 
mind of ‘the singer. Only then is he 
ready to allow his voice to be the 
instrument by means of which less 
sensitive ears can hear the music. 


way. 


Now to get back to you, standing 
in the wings waiting to go on stage. 
All you have to think about is the 
perfection and beauty expressed in 
your song. You have practiced unde 
the careful instruction of your teach- 
er. You have performed well or you 
would never have been slated for 
this recital. Your whole energy is 
now to be concentrated on listening 
to the music which by now is deeply 
imbedded in your mind. Your voice 
will automatically reflect what you 
hear mentally. As you sing, the 
warmth and reality of spirit will be 
carried to your audience easily and 
surely. It is as if you and they to- 
gether were enjoying a magnificent 
sunset or a star-spangled, sky. With- 
out you they would never glimpse 
the splendor evoked by the music. 
Through your voice they are raised 
to heights they could never reach 
alone. As you hear the music clearly 
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in your mind it will be heard by 
your audience and your fears will 
evaporate. You will feel as if you 
were riding the clouds, and your au- 
dience will love you for lifting them 
to a beautiful world they could never 
have known without you. >>> 





THE CHANGING 
TONAL IMAGE 


(Continued from page 47) 


arrived at the point where a_po- 
tential concertgoer will prefer to 
listen, in the comfort of his home, | 
to 8 violins electronically stimulated | 
to sound like 64, rather than to 

travel to Orchestra or Carnegie Hall, 

to hear 32, in the flesh?? 

This is where opinion enters, and 
the question of musical taste and 
preference. For my own part, I feel | 
that the microphone and accessories 
have introduced a quiet, but con- 
tinuing revolution in the sound of 
instruments, as well as their aural | 
image, to performer and auditor | 
alike. For the most part, this is an | 
advance. For no one can deny the | 
great contribution that has been | 
made by the availability of all this | 
great music to the great mass of peo- | 
ple who have never seen the inside | 
of a concert or recital hall. But one | 
might look with concern, it seems 
to me, at the continuance of a trend, | 
not always evident. The electronic 
trickster deals in sounds; and not all 
sounds are necessarily musical, albeit 
their origin was a musical instru- 
ment. The true musician can envi- 
sion the day when traditional music 
might well be distorted out of shape, 
into a squealing, howling monstros- 
ity. (There are those who think this 
has already been done!) There is evi- 
dence that the producers of records 
will, upon occasion, exceed the 
bounds of good taste, if there be a 
dollar to be made in the marketing | 
of the product or the machines to 
plav it upon. 

On the other hand, who are we 
to preach? If technology creates a 
new image from the images we are 
accustomed or trained to expect, can 
we, or future generations, . oppose 
such change? Or should we? Perhaps 
this decision to accept or reject lies 
not with us, but with those future | 
generations. >>> 
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THE MODERN ART OF PIANO PLAYING — Book 1 — Isabel Mason 
Finger and key coordination in twelve original pieces with 
introductory exercises ...... F 
PREPARATORY PEDAL EXERCISES — Isabel Mason 
Eighteen exercises which coordinate exind with a variety 
of touch and rhythms 

Secondary (orange series) 
CAMEO — Isabel Mason ..... 
DEMITASSE — Edward Mattos 
HAUNTED HOUSE BOOGIE — Denes Agay........ 
PASTORALE A LA “MODE” — Denes Agay 
STREETCORNER WALTZ — Denes Agay .. 
Intermediate (green series) 
BAROQUE — Isabel Mason 
BAZAARS OF BAGDAD — Murray Rumshinsky 
CORAL SANDS — Isabel Mason 
KERRY GREEN — Isabel Mason 
MALEKULA MOON DANCE — Isabel Mason 
PASTELS — Isabel Mason 
Advanced (blue series) 
ENCHANTED ISLE — Isabel Mason 
NEPTUNE’S FOUNTAIN — Isabel Mason 
PINWHEEL — Edward Mattos ....... 


SKIDMORE MUSIC CO. INC.1666 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 


POLKA from “The Golden Age” 


Shostakovich 


Full Score $1.50 
Standard Band 2.00 
Concert Band 3.25 
Symphonic Band 4.50 


SATIRICAL DANCE from “The Bolt’ 
Shostakovich 

Full Score $1.50 

Standard Band 2.00 

Concert Band 3.25 

Symphonic Band 4.50 


KIJE’'S WEDDING from 
Prokofieff 

Full Score 

Standard Band 

Concert Band 

Eases Band 


¢ ition Misting — New York 
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1 Book 
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POPULAR UKULELE 
Peggy Maurine Gregson 


HO can explain the repeated 

popularity of the ukulele, a 
small guitar which every few years 
is strummed into the national scene? 
Although it is of Portuguese deriva- 
tion, it first became popular in Ha- 
waii in 1877. Ukulele is a Hawaiian 


| word for “flea,” uku meaning “in- 
| sect” and lele to “jump or leap.” It 


There’s a new flute sound in the 
air today. King’s new Sterling 
Silver Flute colors tones more 
brightly, more richly. It is 
uniquely free blowing. A new 
embouchure aperture assures 
rounder tone and more accurate 
scale line. 

Traditional King flute design 
guarantees good sound will last 
longer .. . with seamless thinwall 
tube, rib construction and 
soldered tone holes. 

In sound, blowing quality, con- 
struction — the new King flute 
ranks with artist models priced 
hundreds of dollars higher. 

Stop at your King dealer’s. Listen 
to you on a new King Sterling 
Silver Flute, #1040. Priced re- 
markably low . . .8350 with new 
attache-style leather case. 


we KING 


} CLEVELAND 
AMERICAN STANDARD 


band instruments . . . designed and built 
with integrity by skilled hands for more 
than 65 years .. . write for free full- 
color catalog. The H. N. White Company, 
5225 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


is called this because of the fingers’ 
movement and is the only stringed 
musical apparatus which has never 
(or hardly ever) been used in an 
orchestra. It is the smallest instru- 
ment with strings ever invented. 
Other stringed instruments do not 
enjoy the repeated waves of popu- 
larity as does the ukulele. The man- 
dolin, for instance, was very popular 
on college campuses at the turn of 
the century but is seldom heard of 
today. The mandolin and the vio- 
lin have the same open strings (e, 
a, d, g) and the antique sort of man- 


dolin, sometimes called a “potato 
bug,” is the one which was popular 
around 1900. It has eight strings 
(four pairs). This lute-like instru- 
ment also comes with as many as 
twelve strings. 

The violin is required in all or- 
chestras. The bow’s hair comes from 
horse tails. Certain strings are of 
guts, which, though still called “cat- 
gut,’ are nowadays really “sheep- 
gut.”” Some other strings. come in 
aluminum or steel wire and silver 
wire. Violin-making reached its peak 
of perfection under the masters of 
Cremona in northern Italy during 
the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries. 

However, it is the little guitar, or 
ukulele, invented in Portugal, which 
catches the fancy of the general pub- 
lic. During those fabulous, never-to- 
be-forgotten Twenties it enjoyed one 
of its most popular times and this 
was enhanced when Clara Bow, the 
famed “It” girl of that golden era, 
played the guitar in her hit movie 
Hula. Several years ago the sons and 
daughters of the “flappers’” of her 
day twanged the ukulele into na- 
tional prominence again. 

Possibly the secret of the appeal 
of the instrument lies in the fact 
that it is associated with a land of 
enchantment and romance, Hawaii, 
where it first became popular. Did 
the faint sound of the strumming of 
the little ukulele drift back to the 
mainland born on the trade winds 
of the blue Pacific to enchant us for- 
ever? Here in this mechanized, teem- 
ing land, don’t we hear the white 
foam-crested waves kiss the golden 
sand of the tropic sea when a ukulele 


hums? >>> 





G. 


BERNARD SHAW, MUSIC CRITIC 


(Continued from page 18) 


agreement with this appraisal, de- 
cided to use Arms and the Man as 
the basis of a light opera. Shaw, 
when asked for his permission, re- 
fused to be associated with the pro- 
ject and Straus, therefore, “went it 
alone.” It will be remembered that a 
leading character in the play is a 
Swiss mercenary who evades the 
enemy by dashing into a lady’s bed- 
room, and finds that a few chocolate 
creams can be far more useful, in 
an emergency, than bullets. Straus’s 
Chocolate Soldier proved, with its 


catchy tunes, to be a popular suc- 
cess, and is still occasionally pro- 
duced. Shaw did not approve, yet 
told a friend, later in life, that he al- 
ways knew his plays would make 
good librettos for operas—if only 
there were a Mozart about! 

He confessed, when in his nine- 
ties, that if he could have his life 
over again, he would choose the 
career of virtuoso pianist. One of his 
great ambitions, it would appear, 
had been to play well enough to do 
justice to the solo part of Beethoven’s 
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third piano concerto. Shaw, as a mat- 
ter of fact, had taught himself the 
elements of piano-playing when a 
youth in Dublin—under the guidance 
of a friend, Matthew McNulty, a 
student at the Royal Academy of 
Music—without, however, getting 
very far. (His desire to master the 
cornet proved to be no more than a 
passing fancy.) G.B.S. did, however, 
astonish McNulty by the ease with 
which he could read a score. Gou- 
nod’s Faust, a special favorite, he 
knew from beginning to end. 


In his middle years Shaw im- 
proved his keyboard technique, and 
installed a piano in the hall of his 
Ayot St. Lawrence house. The in- 
strument, an upright Bechstein, still 
stands in its original place at the 
foot of the stairs, together with a 
case full of music scores. G.B.S. often 
played on the Bechstein for the en- 
tertainment of his wife—and, during 
the war, to drown the noise of local 
air raids. He had a good voice, and 
would, on these occasions, sing ex- 
tracts from the operas. Worth men- 
tioning at this point is Shaw’s friend- 


ship, expressed in the most tangible 


way, for Arnold Dolmetsch, the fa- 
mous French musician, who devoted 
himself to playing and making old- 
fashioned keyboard instruments, 
such as the clavichord and _harpsi- 
chord. 

Music, which he described in one 
of his plays. as “the devil’s brandy 
for the damned,” was certainly an es- 
sential in Shaw’s life, a creative 
force which helped to mould his de- 
velopment, both as man and as artist. 
Nobody, he once declared, would 
ever understand his writings without 
being soaked in symphonies and 
operas. He himself understood the 
great composers — Mozart, Verdi, 
Handel, Beethoven and Wagner — 
far better than he did his fellow- 
writers, dramatists and poets. 

After Shaw’s death in 1950, a 
reaction against his work set in, and 
there were even those who doubted 
whether it had lasting value. Today 
we are witnessing a revival of in- 
terest, and Shaw is again popular. 
One of the more remarkable phe- 
nomena has been the success of My 
Fair Lady, the musical based on 
Pygmalion, which has been running 
in London for over two years, and 
seems likely to go on forever, all 
over the world. >>> 
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PIANO MUSIC 


Contained in the NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MUSIC CLUBS 


Indicates grading taken from ‘“‘Suggested Choice Numbers’’. All others are from ‘Required List’ 
* Indicates prices includes only one copy. 


BOOSEY and HAWKES, Inc. 


(1959-60-61-62) Junior Festivals Bulletin 
PIANO SOLOS Grade 


Bear Dance (separate) Diff. 1 
“Ten Easy Pieces” containing above 

Roumanian Dance No. 6 (separate) V. Diff. 
“Roumanian Folk Dances” containing above 

Cat and the Mouse ‘ ‘ Adv. 

Balky Mule , : “sans Pri. 

Little March ‘ Elem. 

Little White Burro : mae Elem. 

Toccato ™ Adv. 


CONCERTOS (one copy supplied) 
Concerto in C... ae . ae 
Miniature Concerto 


DUETS (one piano, four hands) 
Sad Little Spinner Elem. 
Rigaudon from “Ancient Dances”, Vol. 1—Dorolle Elem. 
Menuet from “Ancient Dances”, Vol. 1—Dorolle Pri. 
Barcarolle V. Diff. 
Slava V. Diff. 
Theme Russe .~ Diff. 
Valse Diff. 
Menuet from “Ancient Dances”, Vol. 1—Dorolle. Elem 
Improvisation on a Nursery Tune Diff. 


DUOS (two pianos, four hands) 


Gigue from “Three Pieces” V. Diff. 

Jamaicalypso Diff +t 1.00 
Fanfare (arr. Schwartz) Diff. 1.00 
Humours of Carrick Diff. 1.25 
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FOR ANY SIZE BAND Se J Folds down smaller 
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Sturdy. Safe. Guaranteed. Set up fast ... take : 
down quickly ... store compactly. Also combina- 


riser! 
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tion risers and portable stages for any event or 


performance, - 


- + + +» New catalog illustrates 
many types of risers, portable stages, sousaphone 
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Wenger... top name in risers! Exclusive “Down the Middle” fold 
cuts storage space in half. Wenger 
risers fold into sections 
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PUBLICATIONS 
FROM AMERICA’S 
SWINGIN’EST 
MUSICAL 


——_ 


CONCERT BAND 


“OVERTURE” by John Cacavas 


> 

Symph.Band . . . . . 10.00 

ee mre 
MARCHING BAND 


“KIDS” 
Arranged by John Warrington 
With Field Formation by 
Jack Lee $2.00 


CHORAL MEDLEYS 


Arranged by Clay Warnick 

Containing: 

“WE LOVE YOU, CONRAD!” 

“A LOT OF LIVIN’ TO DO” 

“ONE BOY” 

‘PUT ON A HAPPY FACE” 

“BABY, TALK TO ME” 

“ROSIE” 

“KIDS each .75 
SATB-#5641 SSA-#7367 

TTBB-#6621 


VOCAL SELECTION 


(Words & Music) . $2.00 


SHEET MUSIC 


from “BYE BYE BIRDIE” 60¢ each 
“BABY, TALK TO ME” 

“HOW LOVELY TO BE A WOMAN” 
“KIDS” 

“A LOT OF LIVIN’ TO DO” 

“ONE BOY” 

“ONE LAST KISS” 

“PUT ON A HAPPY FACE” 

“ROSIE” 


ORCHESTRATIONS 


MEDLEY NO. 1, including 

“BABY, TALK TO ME,” “ONE BOY,” 
eae aes a RCOne 
MEDLEY NO. 2, including “KIDS,” 
“PUT ON A HAPPY FACE,” “A LOT 
OF LIVIN’ TO DO” . . $1.50 


Canada 
EDWIN H. MORRIS (CANADA) LIMITED 
14 BIRCH AVENUE 
fe] te), biel sme), if.) ilommer\, FVer.| 
U.S.A. 
EDWIN H. MORRIS & COMPANY, INC. 
31 WEST 54fh STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N.Y 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


(Continued from page 7) 


Sunday School class asked for a 
Christmas song. His organist, Lewis 
H. Redner, furnished the tune, and 
insisted the music had come to him 
miraculously in a Christmas Eve 
dream! 

Late last century, church musi- 
cians and laymen tracked down 
carols sung throughout the world 
and printed them for the enjoyment 
of future generations. The inven- 
tion of the phonograph in 1877 
brought the music of Christmas into 
homes on recordings. But the sweet- 
ness of carolers’ voices and the fresh 
jubilation of the masters’ music was 
lost until recent years. 


Stereo Also Helpful 


Pioneers in stereo kit equipment 
and the 2-year young stereo disc have 
given new life to Christmas music. 
Today we can listen to hymns and 
carols of years long past reproduced 
in the ancient glory and truest tones. 
The trumpet fanfare, the sounds of 
the majestic pipe organ and_ the 
thrilling voices of the choir can now 
be heard—not only in churches—but 
at home throughout the festive 
season. 

It was people like Mrs. Cram of 
Boston who made caroling a rich 
American tradition. The year was 
1910. As Christmas preparations 
were completed, the lady remem- 
bered legends of medieval England 


where “waits” (night watchmen) 


went caroling through the streets, She | 
reached for her telephone, and with- | 


in an hour a dozen neighbors had 
agreed to light candles in their win- 
dows on Christmas Eve and come 
outdoors to sing with her. The group 
expanded each year, and Beacon Hill 
(where caroling had once been an 


offense against the state!) won fame | 
American | 


as the home of modern 
caroling! 

Community singing grows more 
popular every year. Thousands of 
Americans belong to Christmas cho- 
ral groups. In Santa Barbara, carol- 


ers masquerade in the flowing red | 


_capes and peaked hoods of ancient 
| Europe . . . and go forth singing. 
Others find their greatest enjoy- 
ment indoors, near family and fire- 
| side with the new stereo set faithfully 
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Quality is our most important con- 
cern. That is why La-Voz clarinet 
and saxophone reeds come to you 
sealed in the box. Can’t be “picked 
over.’ No handling damage...cuts 
and strengths can’t get mixed. 12 
perfect out of 12! At music 
dealers everywhere. 
Ask your dealer or write 
today for FREE folder 
explaining the Benefits of 
REEDGARD for reed condi- 
tioning. 
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... for ALL 
Instruments 


Straps 


The experienced professional musician has 
learned the value of a neck piece that 
scientifically takes the weight and move- 
ment of his instrument. Also, a smooth, 
quick-adjusting slide becomes part of a 


playing technique. That's why 
MICRO straps are so popular with 
artists everywhere. Different models in 
the. MICRO line offer a wide choice to 
meet the most exacting requirement of 
the musician. Available in both black 
and white de luxe. At all better music 


dealers. 
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delivering the recorded harmonies of 
the organ, the piping voice of the 
smallest boy in the choir. Most 


Americans attend church services | 


where, perhaps best of all, they can 


thrill to one of the most inspiring | 





a 


PEABODY CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Peter Mennin, Director 





sounds—the music of Christmas. >>> | 





OUR MUSICAL 


PRESIDENTS 
(Continued from page 26) 


on Sunday morning, Jan. 20, 1957, 
which he and Mrs. Eisenhower at- 
tended, along with members of his 
cabinet, shortly before he took the 
oath of office for his second term. 
The President’s choices were O God, 
Our Help in Ages Past, The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic and God of 
Our Life Through All the Circling 
Years. Also at this service the choir 
sang a choral version of Luther’s 
A Mighty Fortress Is Our God, in- 
cluded at the President’s request. 

The President’s secretary informs 
me that Mr. Eisenhower likes music 
of all kinds, particularly songs he 
knew as a youngster. Four songs he 
likes particularly are J Believe, The 
Palms, I Passed by Your Window 
and Oh, What a Beautiful Morning. 
Among his favorite instrumental 
selections is Drigo’s Serenade. Like 
Abraham Lincoln, he occasionally 
plays the harmonica. 

It must be admitted that music as 
such did not put any President into 
the White House; but it did serve 
our nation’s leaders as a hobby and a 
relaxation, and it is certain their gen- 
eral appreciation of music enriched 
their lives and encouraged others to 
enjoy it. D>> 

> 

The MENC Eastern Division Con- 
vention will be held at the Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. from Jan- 
uary 13-16, 1961. The Music Teach- 
ers National Association 1961 con- 
vention is scheduled for the Sheraton 
Hotel, Philadelphia, February 26- 
March 1. 


> 


The American Music Conference 
offers several cash prizes up to $250 


each for the best pictures of ama- | 


teurs playing musica] instruments. 


The contest is open to the end of | 


November, with details available 
from the Philip Lesly Company, 100 
West Monroe Street, Chicago. 


NOV.-DEC., 1960 


Courses offered in all major fields fulfilling 
the requirements for 


Bachelor of Music Degree Master of Music Degree 
The Certificate — and — Artist's Diploma 


The Faculty includes: 
JOSEPH EGER WILLIAM KROLL 
DANIEL ERICOURT MIECZYSLAW MUNZ 
LEON FLEISHER ELEMER NAGY 
ROBERT GERLE ALICE PASHKUS 
LASZLO HALASZ LUIGI SILVA 
WALTER HAUTZIG HUGH THOMPSON 
IFOR JONES JUSTIN WILLIAMS 


Catalogs and Information: 
The Registrar . . . . . 9 East Mt. Vernon Place 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 
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SEATING | 
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Ss “Unitized” . . . individual compact units 
> Easy-Instant Set Up and Removal 


CHORAL ¥ ; ; 
o—_ ps Fold-Flat Legs permit practical storage 


Just as compositions and arrangements differ Write 
greatly in construction and quality, so do stands for this 
and risers. Acclaimed Directors and Conductors 
| consider these fine Mitchell Units as their kind of quality 





VALUABLE 


—their kind of equipment. The reason: Mitchell Folding free 
| Stands and Risers are actually designed and developed 

| by musicians, for musicians. Make your Mitchell selec- 

tion, for long-range perfection! 


‘MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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SHOWMANSHIP? 


The Bb Herald Trumpets, with 
or without banners, have the 
highest eye appeal of any instru- 
ment in the band. Solid perform- 
ers too with a sound that pro- 
jects throughout the stadium. 


Getzen Model 93-3 Valve Bb 


HERALD TRUMPET 


ony 138.50 


_— 


The Eb Soprano Cornet/ 
Trumpets are new to American 
eyes and ears. Their brilliance 
and range, in contrast to their 
petite 13%” size, are sure crowd 
pleasers — unique appearance 
with a big plus in sound. 
Getzen Model 88 Eb 
SOPRANO CORNET 


with deluxe case. 138.50 


Model 99 Soprano Trumpet $138.50 
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A SAVINGS BANK MAKES MUSIC 


(Continued from page 38) 


all during the year on special occa- 
sions. 

An annual highlight is our yearly 
Thanksgiving Day choral concert. 
Members of the choristers dress in 
colorful Pilgrim garb and sing tradi- 
tional Thanksgiving Day songs. On 
one occasion, we had an Indian 
princess who, accompanied on the 
drums by an Indian Chief, sang 
Indian folk songs. 

The performances by the choris- 
ters have been so well received by 
our depositors that we now make it 
a practice to invite outside choral 
groups to perform in our lounge. 
During United Nations Week, for 
example, the United Nations Sing- 
ers have been on hand to entertain 
us with a program of international 
songs. Last year songs of America, 
China, Hungary, Scandinavia and a 
potpourri of humorous songs from 
the United States, Italy and Austria 
were presented. 

Soon Christmastime will be here 
and our choral group will appear in 
Dickensean costumes and vigorously 
sing such favorites as Winter Won- 
derland, White Christmas and most 
of the traditional Christmas hymns, 
Silent Night, O Come, All Ye Faith- 
ful, etc. We hope too that the choral 
group of the Union Carbide Cor- 
poration, our neighbors across the 


street, will join with us this year, 
as they have in the past, in celebrat- 
ing the Christmas season in joyous 
song. i 

Our own group takes its Christmas 
cheer outside the walls of our office 
at 47th Street and Madison. Last 
year, for instance, our entire group, 
with their colorful Dickens costumes, 
performed at several of the news- 
paper offices in town, at KLM’s 
beautiful new offices on Fifth Ave- 
nue and at the American Institute 
of Banking’s Christmas party. At 
other times they have also brought 
their wonderful spirit to those who 
are confined to hospitals in various 
parts of New York. 

It is my conviction that the choral 
and instrumental music creates an 
atmosphere of good will and friend- 
liness, dispelling the old theory of 
cold, impersonal banking establish- 
ments. 

I feel, too, that it is a way to reach 
the individuals—to make them feel 
that they are doing business with a 
friendly organization, made up of 
friendly people who are truly inter- 
ested in serving them. 

Music is a universal language—a 
means of reaching all people—and 
our program includes enough variety 
and solidity to satisfy the musician 
as well as the average listener. >>> 


CONCERNING MORAVIAN MUSIC 


(Continued from page 34) 


brought with them from Germany. 
Among these are the unique trom- 
bone choir which, it is said, origi- 
nated in the 17th century in the 
small Germans towns, each of which 
had a “Stadtpfeifer” or “town piper” 


| who serenaded the populace from 
| church towers or castle ramparts. 


However, the 18th century Mora- 
vian trombone choir was arranged 
as a quartette, with treble (soprano), 
alto, tenor and bass trombones mak- 
ing up the ensemble. The treble 
trombone was unique in this group, 
as no other of this type was used 
in the United States. 

Saturday night musical activities 


of the Moravians took place through 
the Collegium musicum, and a 
choral group which performed some 
of the first chamber music in Amer- 
ica. An outgrowth of European in- 
strumental ensembles, the Collegium 
musicum was founded in Bethlehem 
in 1744 and enjoyed weekly re- 
hearsals of instrumental and choral 
music until] 1810, when it was re- 
placed by the Philharmonic Society. 
Shortly after being organized, the 
group consisted of 4 violins, a viola 
and two each of violoncellos, flutes, 
oboes, horns and trumpets. Their 
repertoire included works by J. C. 
Bach, Haydn, Mozart and Abel and 
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other European and American con- 
temporaries. 

The choral] society was eventually 
revived in 1898 as the Bethlehem 
Bach Choir and is still in existence 
today. If for no other reason, the 
Collegium musicum will be remem- 
bered for presenting the initial per- 
formance of Haydn’s Creation in 
America. 


Early Instruments 


Another significant contribution , 


to American music by this religious 
group were the instruments used by 
the Collegium musicum. The organs, 
strings, woodwinds and __brasses 
played were among the earliest used 
for either sacred or secular music 
in this country. These included the 
French horn, violin, viola da gamba 
(superseded by the modern viola) 
and trombone and clavichord. One 
of the best and most prolific organ 
builders in America in the 18th cen- 
' tury was David Tannenberg, a Mora- 
vian joiner who opened an organ 
factory in Lititz. 

All this musical activity inspired 
a great deal of composing in the 
Moravian communities. Most of 
these manuscripts have been lying 
in disuse for several hundred years 
among the records of various 
churches in the communities. It is 
only recently that the music and 
other documentation of musical ac- 
tivities has been gathered up and 
placed in the archives of the Mora- 
vian Music Foundation, Inc., Win- 
ston-Salem, North Carolina. Donald 
McCorkle, director of the founda- 
tion, has worked tirelessly for many 
years as the spearhead of a campaign 
to revive Moravian music and mu- 
sical activities in the United States. 

The Bell Telephone hour will be 
devoted to the music of Tchaikovsky 
on Friday, November 25. Featured 
artists will include Helen Hayes, 
Farley Granger, Grant Johannesen, 
Michael Rabin, Jane Powell, Johnny 
Desmond, Jacques d’Amboise and 
Lupe Serrano. 

> 

The Northwest Conference of the 
Washington Music Educators Asso- 
ciation will be held in Spokane, 
Washington, March 15-18, 1961. 
Write to Alvin Carr, 2059 Lumni 
Shore Rd., Bellingham, Washington. 


NOV.-DEC., 1960 





Festivals have been held regularly 
in the Winston-Salem community, 
and most recently an album of early 
American music was issued by Co- 
lumbia Records. The album is de- 
voted entirely to choral compositions 
of these early Moravian composers, 
and is significantly titled ‘““The Un- 
known Century of American Classi- 
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cal Music (1760-1869)-vol. 1.” This 
serves notice that there will be more 
to come. It is certair!y hoped that 
this initial album is the beginning 
of a strong stream of music that will 
flow from the archives at Winston- 
Salem into the ears of music-minded 
Americans who are just beginning to 
discover their true musical heritage. 
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Our “Person fo Person Program” 


Have you heard about our personalized 
service? If you knew about it, doubtless 
you would want to share in it with the 
many grateful directors everywhere who 
do. Why not start now? Get started with 
our Christmas suggestions. Write immedi 
ately for our Christmas Choral Brochure. 
Free samples of outstanding materia! are 
available, if you do. 

If you want Band Music, write for free 
scores of exceptional new material 


SUPER BAND BOOK—Red Mcleod; 4 
AND 20 SPORTUNES—Ted Mesang; 
SPIRIT OF CANAVERAL—Floyd Barnard; 
STARS AND STATES—Ralph Williams; lat- 
ter two numbers available on recording. 
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The University of Rochester 


EASTMAN 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Director 


ALLEN |. McHOSE 


Director of the Summer Session 


— o——- 


TRAINING YOUNG MUSICIANS 
FOR PROFESSIONAL CAREERS 


—— 


The attention of high school seniors 
is invited to the Bachelor of Music 
degree programs in Applied Music, 
Theory, Composition, Public School 
Music, and History of Music offered 
to pianists, organists, singers, or- 
chestra and band instrumentalists. 


Graduate; study is offered in Re- 
search ‘and Professional Studies. 


mare 


Applications for degree study begin- 
ning in June or in September 1961 
are now being considered. Early 
application is advisable. Degree ap- 
plications for the Summer Session 
must be completed prior to May 1. 


2. 


For information write 


EDWARD H. EASLEY 


Director of Admissions 


EASTMAN 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Rochester 4, New York 
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POTENTIALS OF 


CHILD PIANISTS 


(Continued from page 46) 


means of bringing out talents that 
would otherwise remain dormant. 
Group participation fosters extra ef- 
fort, and through the extra effort of 
the child we can direct him to 
greater potential growth. 

In my own program of study I 
have a class plan for all my private 
lessons. Of course, this necessitates 
group meetings in order to effective- 
ly carry out the class plan. Our work 
as independent music teachers is 
difficult, but by incorporating class 
methods we can reach our goals 
more easily and capably. 

The best program of study to de- 
velop the child to his fullest po- 


| tential, however, is ineffectual if the 


child is to be withdrawn from music 


| study because he is not doing well. 


The parent must understand that 
education does not take place in a 
matter of weeks, months, or even in 
one year. 

It seems a paradox that just when 
the student is beginning to reach 
the pleasure years of music study and 


| his talent is reaching a higher de- 


gree of fulfillment, he is ready to 
quit at the slightest infringement of 
the music lessons on his social or 





academic life. Our need is to ac- 
quaint parents that we do not try 
out pupils to see if they do well 
with music. Do we try them out at 
school? Hardly! Music education 
must be contracted by the parent in 
terms of a long extended period. 

A student-teacher once complained 
to her own teacher that she was not 
getting the better pupils. “You,” she 
said to the teacher, “have the pick 
of the crowd. You have the best 
pupils in the city to work with.” 
For a moment the master-teacher 
did not reply. Finally she said, “You 
do not get talented pupils; you make 
them.” The secret of being a good 
teacher lies not in getting brilliant 
pupils, but bringing out every ounce 
of potential that can be found in 
the student, until it seems that we 
ourselves have put the talent into 
him. 

Plato said that the aim of educa- 
tion is to develop in the body and in 
the soul;all the beauty and _perfec- 
tion of which they are capable. Per- 
haps more so than any single phil- 
osophy this expresses the ultimate 
goal of the private music _teach- 


THE PIANO KEYBOARD THRO’ THE CENTURIES 


(Continued from page 59) 


train even the tiniest students to use 
all their fingers with equal facility 
and on all the notes of the keyboard, 
black or white. But quite the op- 
posite was the case four centuries 
ago. In the sixteenth century it was 
considered practically heresy to use 
the thumb or the little finger,at all 
on the keyboard. And as for per- 
mitting the thumb to hit a black key 
even in extremity—you would have 
thought that the whole future of mu- 
sic development depended on com- 
plete avoidance of this universally 
condemned practice. 


That this Dark-Age severity on- 


the subject is not completely a mat- 
ter of the past, however, is demon- 
strated by the customary scale fin- 
gerings still in use. These also are 
designed to avoid use of the thumb 


on black keys. And many a hapless 
youngster is still berated by the au- 
thoritarians who consider such avoid- 
ance an end in itself. It is well to 
remember that tomorrow is always 
a day that brings with it new revela- 
tions. 

The principles of seventeenth- 
century English fingering were quite 
different. The Fitzwilliam Virginal 
Book, one of the earliest sources of 
such information, specifically per- 
mitted the use of the thumb—and 
with a frequency that must have 
shocked the oppositely indoctrinated 
German or Italian contemporaries 
that read the text. Also introduced 
was the business of changing fingers 
on the same note, a practice found 
only among the English of that peri- 
od with one exception—the French- 
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man Jean Francois Dandrieu, who 
expounded quite a complicated rule 
to cover such practice. 

It should not disturb any teacher 
to find that a system of fingering 
that he has conceived to be uniquely 
of his own invention was actually 
devised long since. Even Francois 
Couperin, hailed as ‘“The Great,” a 
century after Dandrieu, enunciated 
exactly the same rule,—and apparent- 
ly believed himself to be the first 
teacher to introduce this fingering 
system. As a matter of fact, it was 
Johann Sebastian Bach who finally 


Mr. George Feuerhelm, Band Direc- 
tor, Elmore, Minnesota Public High 
School is shown above standing be- 
hind his new set of Slingerland 
#402 Olympic Tympani (with the 
pedal that doesn’t slip). He writes 


that he is very proud of them. 
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Clarinet Alto Tenor 


~~ 
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| ducted by 


put the mark of respectability on the 
use of the thumb to facilitate key- 
board playing. Bach was a _ very 
patient teacher, writing special exer- 
cises on the spot to help youngsters 
not as adept as they might be, teach- 
ing through his own performance 
and concomitant explanation of that 
performance. 

This still remains the best of all 
teaching practices,—patience, precept 
and example in proper mixture,— 
plus an open mind on new methods 
of instruction, including fingering 
innovations. And it is well to re- 
member that many music-education 


| methods and practices that are popu- 
| larly supposed ‘to be of very recent 
| origin, and by that token anathema 


to the orthodox, actually have theit 
roots in the centuries gone by. 

When Johnny’s — penchant 
achieving grotesque Chico Marx ef- 


for 


The Brooklyn Philharmonia, con- 
Siegfried Landau, will 
feature Nathan Milstein, Rudolf 
Firkusny and Jean Casadesus in the 


| current season. Programs are set for 


Nov. 12, Dec. 10, Feb. 11 and Mar. 
18 at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music. 


a 


fects at the keyboard drive you to 
despair as his contemporaries dis- 
solve in helpless laughter, desist 
from your scolding, be you parent 
or teacher. Perhaps he’s not deliber- 
ately clowning after all. Perhaps the 
spirit of research is strong in him 
and he’s been studying the system of 
fingering in Girolamo Diruta’s six- 
teenth-century Ji Transilvano. The 
effect would be exactly the same. 
The purposes of keyboard manipula- 
tion may vary, but its evolution 
follows a _ singularly consistent 


line. >>> 


PLAY THE FINEST 


BUY DIRECT 


CHAMPAGNE MUSIC MAESTRO 


The Hans J. Cohn Music Founda- | 


tion, Woodstock, N. Y., has 
nounced an open composition con- 


test for an original chamber music | 


work for violin, cello and piano; 
deadline, January 31, 1961. The win- 
ner will receive $300 and the Foun- 
dation reserves the right to the first 
performance, which will be given 
next summer. 





REQUIEM 


The hours glide by swiftly 
where silence is deep, 
For all of the living 
are wrapped now in sleep. 
And there is seclusion 
in this shadowed place 
Where music comes drifting 
through infinite space. 
Soft is the cadence 
that falls on sealed ears, 
A symphony woven 
of small angel tears. 
—Florence Eakman 
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tartans in Red, Grey, 
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button models. Patch 
or flap pockets. In 
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In and Out of Tune 


SIGMUND SPAETH 





I I is often said that a symphony is more im- 
portant than an opera because its appeal de- 
pends entirely on the music itself, without any help 
from words, costumes, scenery and action. On the 
other hand, a “grand opera” is widely recognized as 
the most elaborate form of musical and dramatic 
composition, requiring the ability to write for 
voices as well as instruments and introducing such 
elements as ballet, pageantry and spectacle as 
needed, in addition to the inspired expression of 
basic human emotions. 
It might, well be argued that opera demands 
a versatility of talent in its creator and is actually 
an endless challenge to a composer’s mastery of details, making it perhaps 
the most difficult of all forms of art to bring to a successful completion. By 
comparison, a symphony may be considered far less complex, yet the very 
directness of its appeal creates protic ms perhaps just as chi illenging as those 
of the operatic stage. 


Ss CH a term as “absolute” or “pure” music applies most fittingly to a 
well-made symphony, for this type of composition, as a rule, gives the 
listener no hint of any definite meaning, depending for its effect on the 
combination of melodic inspiration, tonal design, instrumentation and the 
various details of creative technique and musicianship. If such a composition 
consistently affects its hearers in the same way, perhaps even with a sugges- 
tion of inevitability, it must command the highest respect as a work of art, 
for it has succeeded in expressing the abstract in concrete terms, which is 
the ideal of every sincere creative artist. 

When a composer gives an instrumental piece a definite title, perhaps 
even adding more or less detailed explanatory notes to suggest the story or 
picture that is being tonally presented, the result is known technically as 
“program music,” and this type of composition is generally regarded as more 
obvious and consequently less important than “absolute music.” 


J HEN words are added to instrumental music, as in songs, choruses, 
cantatas, oratorios and operas, the “program” is of course made en- 
tirely clear, and this probably explains why vocal music is generally more 
popular than instrumental. If there is a definite text to tell a story, paint a 


| picture or create a mood, the composer is naturally relieved of much of his 
| burden of responsibility. 


There are many songs in which the words are more important than 


| the music, and it is by no means difficult to fit haphazard notes to a poem 
| or even a piece of prose, merely following the natural accents, without bother- 


ing about melodic inspiration. Most folk songs use the same tune for each 
stanza, which is effective enough if it is a good one. But the so-called “art 
song” follows the entire text in detail, applying musicianship and a sense 
of form. 

; So the problems of musical composition still remain unsettled. Genius 
asserts itself in all forms, whether “absolute” or “programmatic,” with or 
without words; and the listener himself is the final judge of musical 


| values. >>> 
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PROBLEMS OF SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS 


(Continued from page 24) 


do that an orchestra must be able to 
project plans into the future. Policy 
cannot be shaped on a_hand-to- 
mouth basis. In hand-to-mouth liv- 
ing it is the stomach which domi- 
nates. It is high time that the brain 
takes over; it is even better for the 
stomach too. 

If we are agreed that orchestras 
are essential to our cultural survival, 
we must start to talk to local in- 
dustry in each city. We must alert 
them to the grave implications of 
our present crisis. On the one hand 
we find our orchestral institutions im- 
periled, the fresh supply of orchestral 
players drying up, and on the other 
hand we know that automation and 
even increasing industrialization will 
bring shorter working hours and 
more leisure. What will this leisure 
time be filled with? More crime? 
More juvenile and adult delin- 
quency? Or an ever growing aware- 
ness of what life can be when it is 
filled with beauty and content? 

We must stop coming with hat 
in hand asking for a hand-out. It is 
a wrong relationship between the 
arts and society; it is bad for the 
morale of both and solves nothing 
in the long run. We must enter on 
a, partnership of voluntarily assumed 
responsibilities and mutual obliga- 
tions. “You declare yourself against 
government intervention,” we must 
say to them through every available 
channel. “You insist on low prices 
for the concerts; you want free 
youth-concerts—then you must also 
share the responsibility of the main- 
tenance of the orchestra which serves 
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you and our community.” 

Since operational costs and obvi- 
ous duplication made the Commu- 
nity Chest necessary in charitable 
drives on a city-wide scale, why not 
use the same methods for the main- 
tenance of the musical cultural in 
stitutions? Why not finally make of 
giving and sharing in all areas of 
human endeavor a civilized act? 

I envision the creation of a “Com- 
munity Culture Fund” which should 
receive annual contributions from 
industry and business on a city-wide 
or state-wide level; no tax, but a vol- 
untarily contribution to 
meet a carefully drawn-up budget. 
The money should then benefit and 
be proportionately distributed to all 
responsible and properly constituted 
local artistic organizations. The fund 
would be governed by a board con- 


assumed 
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sisting of leading industrialists and 
the heads of major artistic institu 
tions in the same proportions, the 
businessmen to supervise the budget, 
the professionals to co-ordinate, 
evaluate and initiate policies and 
programs. 

This plan, involving local busi 
ness and industry, has many advan- 
tages: 

(1) It will avoid the great costs olf 
money-raising campaigns. 

2) The enterprising ingenuity of 
industry will assure a fiscally sound 
management. 

(3) The working relationship be 
tween the artist and the community 
which he serves will show beneficial 
results. Both will get to know and 
respect each other by working to 
gether. 

(4) The 
will permit long range educational 
and artistic plans which wil] permit 
real leaders and new talents to em 
grow and enrich our lives. >>> 
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nearly violent. Listeners still wanted 
something they could take home 
with them,—something they 
sing or hum themselves. Musical 
comedies and music-dramas were 
doing this beautifully. Why not the 
more serious music, and 
sacred? Many individual] churches in 
the big cities are doing great work 
in holding frequent services of mu 
sic throughout the year—weekly dur- 
ing Advent and Christmas, and dur- 
ing Lent and Easter—often present- 
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ing premiéres of music rich in con 
notations of the divine, of mysticism, 
tenderness, comfort and inspiration. 
Could not church bodies offer com 
missions? 
Some 


20th-century composers, 


the sometimes 


obtuse, sometimes too obviously mel 


swinging away from 


odious music of past eras, began 
using some preferred techniques of 
each of the preceding centuries along 
with and 


have 


some of today’s devices 


created very new music to 
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which people listen, retain in mind 
and heart, and ask for more. This 
development is continuing and shows 
that music not have to be 
cacophonous to have its 20th-century 
essence, whether with techniques of 
the whole-tone, the serial, the atonal, 
the polytonal, the polyphonic, the 
polyrhythmic, or combined styles of 
the old and new. 

There is nothing stale, stuffy, o1 
even “sweetly old-fashioned” about 
Gian Carlo Menotti’s Amahl and the 
Night Visitors. Its composition is 
definitely today’s, yet it holds young 
and old enthralled each year at 
Christmas—having thus already be- 
come a traditional “must” in many 
homes, being sung or listened to on 
records, radio and television. There 
are also Alan Hovhaness’ spiritual 
and mystical Magnificat and Glory 
to God and the chorus of the angels 
and the shepherds by Kodaly, besides 
varied to 


does 


others too numerous and 
mention. All beautiful, appealing: 
any of them belong, as 


any 


vet could 
characteristically to 
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THANKSGIVING 
Bill Irwin 


I EAR LORD, in your heavenly 
kingdom where the music of 
the angels fills the air, hear my 
thanks on this day that you know I 
appreciate that which you have given 
me. Not all may caress a musical in- 
strument and bring forth tones to de- 
light the ear and stir the emotions. 
Not all men can lift the burdens of 
life with their song, nor make their 
fellow human beings pause in the 
course of their activities to dwell 
upon the good to be found in thei 
inner thoughts. 

There are many 
sew the cloth, as they do their life, to 
drape it on their forms, but what 
good the shell if the heart does not 
have its song to sing? 

I possess something that knows no 
man as a stranger, but meets him 
with a message of understanding and 
hope. For although his native tongue 
and mine are not conversant, oun 
hearts meet on a common ground of 
emotion through music. I am thank- 
ful that I have the knowledge and 
ability to pass on, through my play- 
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ing and teaching, an art that teaches 
compassion and beauty . . . love and 
understanding for all. 

If those who possess this blessing 
would but realize the magnitude of 
their gift, they would forever be 
grateful for this one thing no matter 
how their outer life might go. I 
thank you, Lord, for the broad range 
of musical expression, — from the 
sweep of the opera to the blatancy 
of jazz—from the haunting ballad 
to the novelty nonsense. All this is 
the musical form whereby man can 
run the entire gamut of his emotions. 
For all this, I want you to know I 
am grateful and give deepest thanks. 
(men. >>> 
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HANK you for Tibor Kozma’s 
article, “Evaluating Orchestral 
Performance,” with its unique and 
penetrating understanding of the 
subject. So few understand that the 
orchestra is “a performing apparatus 
fundamentally different from any 
other.” His eloquent analysis is 
something I wish could be read and 
understood by everyone interested in 
orchestral music, al] over the United 
States and the western world, be- 
cause no one has understood it and 
described it so clearly. 
—Leopold Stokowski 
New York City 


+ "fae magazine which I often 
read contains many articles both 
and 


instructive and entertaining, 
your interest in running articles on 
bells is indicative of your broad 
scope. I receive numerous letters of 
inquiry as the word spreads about 
the usefulness of handbells in vari- 
ous phases of musical activity. 
~Wendell Westcott, Carilloneur 
Michigan State University 


\M always pleased to receive my 

copies of Music Journal because 
the articles are of such high caliber. 
I am especially interested in those 
articles about music in the public 
schools, and especially applaud the 
article by Mr. William Goins — 
“Dilemma of Public School Music.” 


As a music teacher in the New York 
City school system I have made the 
same observations. Perhaps more 
publicity like the above on _ this 
topic will help the cause of public 


school music. 
—Gwendolyn E. Reid 
Brooklyn, New York 


FIND Music Journal increasingly 
valuable; the articles are excel- 
lent and the format most attractive. 
I particularly enjoy and appreciate 
reproductions of famous works of 
art on the covers. Best wishes for 
continued excellence in your great 
contribution to music in America. 
—Ruth Havlik, Nat'l. Edito 
Mw Phi Epsilon 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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